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ia ates PAPER — wire side and 


felt side —has been a bugaboo for years. 
Make-up men, pressmen, art editors, en- 
gravers and buyers of printed matter have 
struggled for uniform results that were not 
possible except with papers which often 
were too weighty and too expensive to meet 
requirements. 

Then came Kleerfect and Hyfect, in which 
a special processing produced a uniform sur- 


face and color on both sides. 
NO TWO-SIDEDNESS 


Uniformity of surface on both sides of the 
sheet in Kleerfect and Hyfect, sharpness of 
impression with excellent ink coverage and 
just the right amount of ink absorption, 
result in a quality in these characteristics at 


a price within your limitation. 


Both sides alike. 


Photographing under a microscope the 
different surface formations of varied types 
of printing papers vividly demonstrates the 
difficulties that you might encounter in se- 


curing perfect results. 
MICROSCOPE PROVES THIS TRUE 


These same microscopic photographs prove 
that Kleerfect and Hyfect provide a smooth, 
even, well-filled printing surface on both 
sides—so that for all practical purposes the 
wire and felt sides of these papers are the 
same. 

And though they cost no more than ordi- 
nary printing papers, Kleerfect and Hyfect 
also bring into perfect balance these other 
essentials of quality printing: 1. A neutral 
; 2. Ink 
affinity for economical coverage; 3. Opacity 
4. Strength 


shade of white that is non-glaring 


that prevents show through; 


adequate for high press speeds. 
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Modern Transmission Methods 


—— AT voltages up t 

275,000, modern transmission 
lines now supply low-cost electricity fo: 
industrial and domestic use 250 mile- 


from the plant where it is generated. 


In a similar manner, POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING transmits operating 
and buying information to plant super- 
intendents, chief engineers and other 
important power plant men through- 
out the country with maximum influ- 


ence and economy. 


Through the advertising pages of 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING man- 
ufacturers of power plant equipment 
and supplies can transmit full page 
sales messages to more than 18,000 
subscribers at less than a penny per 


eall. Further information on request. 
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Charter Member A. B.C—A.B.P. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ The second of the series of “Case Studies of 
Industrial Marketing” will appear in the May 
issue. These articles detailing the marketing 
set-ups and practices of outstanding industria! 
advertisers including Link-Belt Company, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bakelite Corporation, 
Republic Steel Corporation, Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Company, and others, provide 
for the first time a complete picture of how 
successful companies selling to the industrial 
feld approach their marketing problems and 
the methods they use to attain their objectives. 
As the series progresses it will be interesting 
to analyze the various distribution policies used 
in respect to the products sold and the markets. 
By analyzing each study as it appears, the reader 
will gain a comprehensive picture of profitable 
industrial marketing technique. Be sure to 
follow these important articles. 


@ “Keeping Salesmen Sold with A House 
Organ,” by Luis Gibson—How one company 
has materially improved its business and the 
morale of its sales force with a house publi- 
cation built on lines suggested by a survey of 
what salesmen want in house organs. 


@ “What's Wrong with It, Mr. Editor?” by 
William E. McFee, chief copy writer, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company.—Mr. McFee points 
a way to industrial advertising managers for 
getting the correct viewpoint for their copy. 
A terse. practical treatment of copy writing by 
a specis'ist in the industrial field. 


* 


Publishe! monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
at 100 <ast Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware |2°7. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and forcign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance uncer the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
June 20 1935. 
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SHOULD WE SHOW IT? 
SHOULD WE TELL ABOUT IT? 


Every advertiser must answer these two simple questions before 
planning any campaign. 

Upon his ability to answer them honestly and accurately depends 
not only the success of his campaign but the ratio of results to 
dollars spent. 

lf the decision is to show it—to have its picture taken—it is easy 
to see the wisdom of having such a picture “brought to life.” 


The STILL photo or drawing leaves much to be desired. 


It asks your customer to take much on faith, particularly when he 
knows you can show him your product, not only its face but its 
internal organism operating realistically in action—in a motion 
picture, if only you will! 

Should the decision be to tell about it— why talk only in cold type ? 


An earnest SPOKEN explanation is many times easier to take and 


to understand. 

The eye and the ear must be given an opportunity to combine their 
functions if a realistic impression is to be created — and made! 
Only the modern sound motion picture can give you these sensory 
values—simultaneously—also economically and vividly—and most 


persuasively in your behalf. 


The Westinghouse Company decided to “show it”—watch for “The New 
Frontiers” —an institutional picture for the public. 





fl Jour Copy of 


nUDIO “THE NEW LANGUAGI 


a study for advertisers of the mod 
ern motion picture and its varie 


TO ascciintian: INC. uses will be sent to you on reques! 


250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





And if you want your harvest to be a bumper crop of 
BIG ORDERS, plow the field covered by Product 
Engineering. 


You can plow deepest and most effectively with 
advertising in Product Engineering. For Product Engi- 
neering's intense reader interest and confidence give 
your sales message an extra, added weight that makes 
it dig deep, create dominating preference for your 
product, and GET RESULTS. 


You can get results because Product Engineering 
readers are men who control BIG ORDERS . . . BIG 
ORDERS that are repeated time and time again. 


They are the design engineers and executives who 
specify parts, materials, and finishes for all types of 
products. 


This year the field is extra rich, extra fertile—start 
plowing NOW, and watch the orders grow! 
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The Front Office Holds the Purse Strings 





ELLING some of the people all the 
time is often the weak spot in an 
otherwise brilliant business paper cam- 
paign. The strategy should clearly in- 
clude top executives in the executive’s 
own business paper— Business Week. 


As exclusively the executive’s business 
paper as any technical publication ad- 
dressed to the specialist, Business 
Week crystallizes the business news of 
national and world affairs in terms of 
the effect on future executive action. 
As a result it’s the “right-hand publica- 
tion” of America’s business executives. 


An effective schedule in Business Week 
costs no more than the upkeep of one 
salesman, helps sell all the people all 
the time, turns requisition-rejects into 
orders. Complete your list and close 
your sale with Business Week by show- 
ing your product to more executive 
readers than your advertising dollar 
can buy in any other publication. 


BUSINESS a; WEEK 


Paper 


The Executive's Business 


330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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HELPING PEOPLE BUY-IS SELLING 


It’s quicker, it’s easier, it costs less—in short, 
it’s better selling to first find out how people 
buy and then make buying convenient 
for them. 

Buying in industry is based largely on 


printed information. 


important buyers in engineering, industrial 


or building markets—who must meet plant 
or project requirements—use primary buy- 


ing information all the time. 


hey use whatever source gives them what 
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they need—with the least effort. In the im- 
portant offices in these markets more of them 
find more of what they want in Sweet’s 
Catalog Files than in any other source. (See 


surveys—Sources of Buying Information.) 


It’s better selling to get and keep your 
primary buying information in their most 
useful source—Sweet’s Catalog Files. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 





A timely service that the industry needs and 


showing 


WHAT’S NEW - 





HLKCIRIAL WORD 


May 23 1936 
c. ean. 
CONVENTION 
NUMBER 





In Trends 
in Installations 
in Products 


in Prospects 


With the upturn of the electrical industry, many new 
problems have arisen that demand careful analysis anc 
study in planning future action. It is most timely, there 
fore, that Electrical World's E. E. |. Convention Numbe: 
will interpret the changed conditions, new practices, 
new products, new trends and encouraging prospects of 
“The Industry Today.” Already, many leaders of the 
industry have evidenced interest in a preliminary pros- 


pectus of the data to be presented. 


Announced to our readers 
...in advance 


Advance interest is being created in this important issue 
through an eight-page editorial insert, appearing in the 
April 11th issue of Electrical World. It completely outlines 
the valuable editorial service that will be provided in 
the E.E.1. Convention Issue, and solicits the cooperation of 


the industry in preparaing it. (See sample pages at left). 


An unusual opportunity for 
profitable selling! 


Here is an unusual opportunity for you to tell the elec 
trical industry about your new installations and products 
— through the advertising pages of this important issue. 


Forms close May 13th — make your reservation NOW. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd. Street, New York, N.Y 


E. €. 1. CONVENTION ISSUE OF 
ELECTRICAL WORLD—-MAY 23rd 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


1.—The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company 





Epiror’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles which 
will analyze the marketing organizations and practices of leading 
industrial advertisers. In course of the series there will be pre- 
sented a variety of sales and distribution set-ups which as a whole 
will serve as a guide to methods most successfully used in market- 
ing strictly industrial products. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company is a splendid example of a highly specialized organiza- 
tion, whose product, engineering, sales activity and application 
of product is characterized by its ability and eagerness to serve 
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@ “WHEREVER wheels and shafts 
turn,” a slogan which has become 
identified with the company, ably de- 
fines the scope of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company’s marketing set-up 
as well as the specialization with which 
it functions. In fact, specialization 
may well be declared the keynote of 
this outstanding unit of industrial 
marketing, underlying as it does, the 
very inception of the business, the de- 
velopment of the product and _ its 
penetration of markets to a degree that 
the slogan is neither an objective nor 
an overstatement, but practically a 
reality. 

It is this same specialization and 
sincerity of purpose that likewise 
classifies Timken’s marketing activity 
as sales engineering in the strictest ap- 


_ plication of the term—the entire or- 


ganization being engineering-minded, 
with the dominant thought of en- 
gineering Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings into every piece of machinery and 
mechanical equipment that has a mov- 
ing part. The ultimate objective, how- 
ever, is likely never to be realized, for 
Timken’s marketing organization is 
continuously uncovering new points 
of friction to be minimized by correct 
application of the company’s product. 


9 





With the largest electric furnaces in the world, 
Timken Steel & Tube Company produces a greater 
tonnage of this type of steel than any other plant 





This straight-line thinking that 
permeates the entire company is also 
evident in the corporate set-up of what 
might be termed the Timken Indus- 
tries, all chairmaned by H. H. Timken. 
The parent company is The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company; the sub- 
sidiaries are The Timken Roller Bear- 


ing Service & Sales Company, The~ 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Ltd., 
(Canada), and The Timken Steel & 
Tube Company. There are associated 
companies in England and France. 

@ The bearing company has 
plants; the main plant, located at Can- 
ton, O., home of the business, devoted 
to the manufacture of tapered roller 
bearings engineered for specific appli- 
cations in sizes weighing from half a 
pound to those that bulk up to four 
tons; a plant at Columbus, O., devoted 
to automotive bearings turned out on 
a high production basis; and a plant 
at Mount Vernon, O. Here the com- 
pany’s newest product, a detachable 
rock bit, is manufactured, the only 
deviation from its highly specialized 
business of engineering and manufac- 
turing one product, anti-friction bear- 
ings, and furthermore, only one type 
of bearings—fapered roller bearings. 
The plant of the steel and tube com- 
pany is also located at Canton. 

All plants are in charge of operat- 
ing managers who report direct to the 
president. They are concerned only 
with manufacturing, again emphasiz- 


three 


10 


ing the engineering definition. Like- 
wise, the marketing organization, with 
a separate personnel for each subsidiary, 
functions according to market classi- 
fication, new and replacement business, 
and sales service. General managers 
in charge of sales head up each divi- 
sion. They report to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, who, with a 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, both reporting to the president, 
coordinate sales and engineering func- 
tions. 

@ The specialization evident through- 
out the business is traceable to the very 
inception of the company which was 
formed by setting up as a separate or- 
ganization, a department of another 
business, to permit specialization. The 
story dates back to 1855, when Henry 
Timken, patentee of the Timken spring 
for carriages, and father of H. H. 
Timken, now head of the companies, 
started a carriage business in St. Louis, 
following a four-year apprenticeship 
in a local carriage factory. It was in 
1877 that he perfected the carriage 
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Timken companies have been consist- 
ent users of business paper advertis- 
ing for years—This copy appeared in 
“Farm Machinery and Equipment" 
over half a century ago for the 
Timken carriage, forerunner of the 
Timken roller bearing as shown here 





spring which made him famous the 
world over and in 1883 he separated 
his carriage and spring business, or- 
ganizing the Timken Carriage Com- 
pany, operated by his sons, so that he 
could give more time and attention to 
the development of his rapidly grow- 
ing spring business. 

The present Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, in true straightline think- 
ing, developed in turn from the car- 
riage business, H. H. Timken appre- 
ciating the tremendous advantages of 


an anti-friction bearing which would 
carry both radial and thrust loads. He 
therefore undertook the manufacture 
of axles and bearings exclusively and 
opened a plant in Canton, O., which 
proved to be the embryo of a great 
business. At that time, in 1898, motor 
cars were curiosities and horse-drawn 
vehicles took practically the entire out- 
put of the Timken plant, but greater 
loads and higher speeds of the rapidly 
growing automotive industry soon 
demonstrated the value of Timken 
bearings for both front and rea: 
wheels. From this point the business 
grew rapidly, improvements being 
made in the bearings and new applica 
tions perfected in all branches of in 
dustry, but the fundamental principle 
of Timken bearings—that of the 
tapered roller—has never been changed 
@ Thoroughness and specialization 
likewise applies to Timken marketin; 
executives to the last man, as will bx 
shown. William E. Umstattd, presi- 
dent, has been with the company fo: 
seventeen years, joining it in 1919 after 


He has worked in 


leaving the army. 





all departments of the plant, being 
advanced to assistant superintendent, 
assistant factory manager and unti! 
January, 1932, was factory manager 
He was then given the post of execu 
tive vice-president, where for two and 
a half years he had intimate contact 
with all activities of the company, in 
cluding financial, selling, production 
and general policies. He was elected 
president in June, 1934. 

L. M. Klinedinst, vice-president in 
charge of sales, has come up throug! 
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the company in a manner similar to 
he way all Timken sales personnel is 
developed. He has been with the 
company for twenty-nine years, start- 
1g his business career with Timken 
a young man immediately upon 
ompleting school. During his early 
ears with the organization he oc- 
upied various junior executive posi- 
ions in both the manufacturing and 
elling divisions. Subsequently he was 
ery closely identified with automotive 
levelopment work for many years, 
serving as assistant sales manager dur- 
ig the period when the company’s 
vusiness was largely confined to auto- 
\otive applications. 
® Fifteen years ago when the company 
started expanding into the industrial 
field, he was made general manager of 
the Industrial Division and is largely 
esponsible for the spectacular expan- 
ion in the use of Timken bearings to 
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heir present dominant position in 
nearly every type of industrial equip- 
ment. In 1930 he was elected vice- 
president in charge of industrial sales, 
ind in October, 1934, was clevated to 

















his present position heading up all mar- 
keting activities. 

Engineered bearing sales come under 
three main classifications: automotive, 
industrial and railroad. Inasmuch as 
all sales of this character require en- 
gineering service, they are made di- 
rect to manufacturers who build 
Timken bearings into their products. 
Sub-channel distribution is handled 
through the bearing service and sales 
company, whose operations will be 
analyzed further on. 

H. J. Porter, vice-president, who has 
been with the company for nearly 
twenty-five years, supervises Timken’s 
automotive sales activities with head- 
quarters in Detroit. E. W. Austin, 
director of sales of the Automotive 
Division, in the sales division of the 
company since 1919, heads the De- 
troit office and is in charge of auto- 
motive sales with five district sales 
managers under him, giving full time 
to bearing problems of motor car 
manufacturers. Ninety per cent of 
all makes of automobiles and trucks 
manufactured today use Timken bear- 
ings. 

@ The industrial sales division has 
headquarters at Canton, and district 
offices in eighteen cities throughout 
the country (including Toronto, 
Ont.), each with a district manager 
in charge. Responsibility for indus- 
trial sales rests with Whitley B. Moore, 
general manager of the Industrial 
Division. Mr. Moore, like other im- 
portant Timken executives, is a prod- 
uct of the company’s specialized train- 
ing. He is a mechanical engineer, 
graduated from University of Mich- 
igan in 1918, going immediately into 
service in the navy. At the close of 
the war he joined the Timken engineer- 
ing staff, but soon became interested 
in the selling phase of engineering and 
was transferred to the sales engineer- 
ing staff of the company, where his 
work quickly received recognition. In 
1921, he was transferred to the Pacific 
Coast in charge of sales in that ter- 
ritory. In 1924, he returned to Can- 


ton to become assistant general sales 
manager of the industrial division and 
remained at 


1930, 


until 


that post 


The Timken bearinged locomotive—industrial marketing's most dramatic sales demonstration 
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when he was advanced to sales man- 
ager. He has had his present position 
since November, 1934. 
@ The scope of the industrial sales 
division’s activities may be partially 
visualized by mention of a few indus- 
tries which afford some of the best 
opportunities for Timken engineering 
sales work: machine tools and equip- 
ment, mine cars, steel mills, construc- 
tion equipment and road building ma- 
chinery, oil well equipment, pumps 
and compressors, printing presses, log- 
ging equipment, industrial and farm 
tractors and equipment, paper mill ma- 
chinery, railroad equipment, and 
others. Thus it can be seen that 
Timken sales engineers need be men of 
broad, practical experience, capable of 
engineering Timken bearings into ma- 
chinery and equipment which must 
operate efficiently under a great variety 
of extreme conditions. Once more 
Timken specialization makes itself evi- 
dent. For these men are capable of 
solving the multitude of varied bear- 
ing problems presented to them, only 
as a result of thorough Timken train- 
ing over the course of two or three 
years after acceptance from college 
as graduate engineers. During this 
training period through which all Tim- 
ken sales engineers must go, they be- 
come thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of engineering, production and 
application of tapered roller bearings 
for practically every type of machinery 
and equipment. 

The district manager, because of his 
seniority, naturally is able to be of as- 
sistance to his men on jobs which 
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Twelve colorful displays featuring Timken products 
are kept circulating among the district offices for 
use as window displays or other promotional work 








may be troublesome, and further in 
back of him are engineers at the plant, 
including specialists in many lines. 
Some district offices have men assigned 
to them because of their special knowl- 
edge of conditions to be met in cer- 
tain industries predominating the dis- 
trict. As an example, Pittsburgh has 
two: H. D. Robb, district manager, 
specialist in steel mill sales, and E. C. 
Reither, specialist in mine car sales. 
The application of tapered roller bear- 
ings to steel mill machinery was 
pioneered by Timken and ranks as one 
of the most important fields served by 
the Industrial Division. 

@ The Timken organization knows 
bearings and does not hedge in assert- 
ing its knowledge. It is a straight edge 
rule of the company that all cus- 
tomer’s specifications must be checked 
by the sales representative on the job 
to ascertain that it is a practical ap- 
plication. Furthermore, before the 
manufacturing division will start pro- 
duction on an order it must be ap- 
proved by the engineering department. 


the responsibility of seeing that the 
customer knows how and does use the 
bearing in a manner that it may de- 
liver the service which has been en- 
gineered and built into it. Nothing 
short of those three steps constitutes 
a Timken sale. And to that end, all 
Timken men are on a salary basis so 
that monetary gain will not interfere 
with rendering unbiased engineering 
service. 

@ The Railroad Division is assuming 
greater proportions in the Timken or- 
ganization. Colonel Walter C. San- 
ders is general manager of the divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Canton. He 
works closely with T. V. Buckwalter, 
vice - president, who, besides other 
major duties, directs the engineering 
of railroad bearings. Because of spe- 
cial engineering connected with all ap- 
plications in this field, sales are like- 
wise made direct to the railroads and 
equipment builders. 
men work in this field as well as the 


Special service 


mine car field, constantly checking in- 
stallations to watch performance, and 
also to see that maintenance men are 
attending to equipment in a manner 
to assure best service. 

Timken pioneered the application of 
anti-friction bearings to railway 
equipment, starting with installations 
in trucks of twelve passenger coaches 
on the Milwaukee Railroad several 
years ago. The innovation was an im- 
mediate success and Timken tapered 
roller bearings are now widely used 
for this purpose. Their application 
was then extended to engine trucks 
and trailer trucks of locomotives and 
those of tenders with equal success. 


But that was the limit, railroad en- 
gineers declared. “Not so,” retorted 
Timken engineers, “they will be 
equally effective as drive wheel bear- 
ings.” Railroad engineers refused ex- 
periment on that point and, likewise, 
Timken refused to back 
down on their recommendation. So 
Timken decided to prove its engineer- 
ing leadership and to do so resorted to 
one of the most dramatic and astound- 
ing pieces of showmanship ever wit- 
nessed in industrial selling, or any 
other kind of selling, for that matter. 

At a cost of $250,000 Timken built 
a fine example of a modern locomotive 
fully equipped with tapered roller 
bearings on all wheels. And when 
completed, the company turned to the 
skeptical railroad engineers, saying: 
“Here it is, and a special service man 
to go with it, put your own engineer 
and fireman on it, hook it on to some 
of your trains and run it until you 
are satisfied it will perform as efh- 
ciently and economically as we say it 
will.” 

@ Fourteen railroads did that over a 
period of two years, and engineers, to 
their great surprise, had to learn anew 
when to cut off steam and apply 
brakes on approaching a stop, many 
of which were overrun by the mod- 
ernized iron horse. Northern Pacific 
thought so favorably of the Timken- 
bearinged locomotive that the com- 
pany bought it and now operates it on 
4 mountain run. Timken, since its 
dramatic sales demonstration, has built 
many sets of tapered roller bearings 
for locomotive drive wheels, which 
have saved railroads thousands of dol- 
(Continued on Page 34) 


engineers 





Such approval to the customer means 
that Timken guarantees the bearing 
to work properly and efficiently when 
And on the latter 


point, the company considers as part 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company and its subsidiaries are large users of space at 
ventions and industrial expositions where there is an opportunity to display the bes 
beside typical equipment in which they are engineered, forming another advertising * 


correctly installed. 


: 


MODERN MACHINES ARE TIM 


of its marketing service a responsi- 
bility to see that the customer’s me- 
chanics know how to install the bear- 
ings to function as engineered for the 
job. This is sometimes done by the 
sales engineer in smaller instances, but 
on the larger jobs, special engineers 
follow through. 

Thus Timken not only assumes re- 
sponsibility for correctly engineering 
its product into those of its customers, 
but also the responsibility of manufac- 
turing it to deliver the capacity of 


service demanded, and still further, 
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White Motor's Experience with 


Product Redesign 


By L. W. WALLACE 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
[The White Motor Company 


@ THERE comes a time when manu- 
facturers find it profitable to shift 
their eyes from competition and sur- 
vey their market. This is especially 
true in fields where mechanical de- 
velopment has reached a state of ac- 
cepted perfection and competition for 
iles becomes a fierce battle. 

Barring unprofitable procedure lead- 
ng to price consessions, or an inflated 
ind perhaps costly advertising drive 
in old-line products, the manufacturer 
n this situation has but one salvation 
— better merchandise. Sometimes, 
1owever, where products competing 


for favor have been developed to a 


high state of efficiency and operating - 


conomy, radical redesign alone will 
tir replacement business. 

Last year, The White Motor Com- 
pany took a decided step in styling a 
product which for years had been 
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considered almost entirely from the 
standpoint of transportation utility. 
Improved appearance meant either one 
of two things. First, redesigning 
various individual features, so com- 
monly practiced, or, second, a com- 
pletely restyled job. 

White officials studied the possibili- 
ties. Users of trucks covered almost 
every field of industrial and commer- 
cial operation. Demands for economi- 
cal and efficient performance had been 
universal, and constant improvements 
to engine and chassis bore witness that 
the company had not been asleep to 
the call. Now, however, there was 
something decidedly different in the 
more critical demands of the user. 
The gradual stepping up in appearance 
had not kept pace with the insistence 


of the market at large. Retail stores 


were now thinking of their well- 
lettered trucks as so many traveling 
sign boards. So, too, were public ware- 
houses, long distance movers, and 
others. Even big industrial enter- 
prises had come to recognize their 
transportation units as emissaries of 
publicity, reflecting the progressive 
character of the company they rep- 
resented. 
@ The trend appeared solid. In an 
age of streamlining, when everything 
from refrigerators to passenger trains 
was receiving that flowing touch, there 
could be no great gamble on a motor 
truck. Evidence of acceptance was 
all too promising. White officials de- 
cided to take the step. 

The first problem was to find a 
stylist who could do an outstanding 
job. The hand of White reached into 





When this aggressive manufacturer of motor trucks 


looked beyond the prime function of its product, ‘t 


found an opportunity to capitalize on industry's de- 


sire to dress up and put on a better front publicly 
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Pieces from the "Hot Shot" campaign 





Europe and brought forth Count 
Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, internationally 
famed industrial stylist who had won 
the Grand Prix in Paris for six years 
straight. This expert was given full 
freedom to style the entire outside ap- 
pearance without restrictions in 
interchangeability, utility alone being 
considered in conjunction with beauty. 


any 


This was something generally new in | 


the truck industry where 


compromises have been demanded for 


motor 


the sake of employing previous stamp- 
ings and parts. 

@ The result of Count Sakhnoffsky’s 
art was a revolutionary new series of 
trucks streamlined from bumper to 
tail light with no reservations. Stream- 
lining took in both chassis and body, 
featuring a perfect blending in color 
and moulding design between radiator 
and fully 
new 


shell, cowl, hood rear; 


streamlined headlights, and a 


bringing out creased 


Parallel lines also domi- 


fender design 
center lines. 

nated the vertical radiator louvres, the 
side splashers and running boards. The 
stylist had, indeed, made use of all the 
tools at his command. But to climax 
the new offering, White installed its 
latest, powerful six-cylinder Pep Head 
270-inch engine with screwed-in 
Stellite valve seats. The finished prod- 
uct was then given one of the most 
severe six-weeks’ test possible in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania before it 
was finally O.K.’d. Even then, offi- 
cial announcement was withheld until 
fifty sales and service managers and 
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operators had been called in to try 
out the trucks. 
@ The company’s radical step in truck 
building naturally attracted attention. 
Officials and engineers were enthusi- 
astic, as were the sales representatives. 
With the staff so thoroughly sold on 
the new venture, a favorable merchan- 
dising background was laid. 
Information spread and so great was 
the market response that 500 orders 
were received before the first showing 
at Cleveland last fall; mute evidence 
that truck operators wanted style. 
Immediately following the Cleve- 
land premiere, the company staged 
shows at branch sales offices all over 
the country. Morning sessions were 
offered for salesmen and dealers, noon- 
day sessions for executives, and night 
meetings for drivers and operators who 
were unable to appear during the day. 
More than 25,000 operators attended 
these meetings. In addition to the 
branch demonstrations, a total of be- 
tween 300 and 500 dealer meetings 
were held. Besides the company’s own 
showings, displays were offered at 
national shows in New York, Atlantic 
City and Newark. In addition, White 
chartered a steamer out of New York 
and promoted a “show boat” pleasure 
cruise for potential customers of the 
metropolitan area, with a full exhibit 
of streamlined trucks on board. 
Direct mail was used to 
200,000 prospective customers, 
quainting them with the new truck 
series and the showings in their locali- 


reach 
ac- 


ties. This was followed by one of the 
largest national campaigns ever used 
by White, embracing all automotive 
publications, some fifty trade and 
business magazines contacting various 
fields of truck use, and general maga- 
zines. 

@ Approximately $100,000 was spent 
for advertising and sales promotion 
covering the introduction of the new 
line in addition to the thousands of 
dollars invested in styling and en- 
gineering work preliminary to produc- 
tion. The expenditure, according to 
President R. F. Black, has been well 
justified by the response and the poten- 
tial possibilities. Approximately 1,000 
trucks of the streamlined series of one 
to four tons were sold at the end 
of the first thirty days despite the fact 
that demonstration units were at a 
premium. This was in addition to 
orders received on other White truck 
models and busses. 

As a result of the new marketing 

movement, White went into heavy 
day and night production with pay- 
rolls hitting the highest peak since 
1929. Sizing up the enthusiasm in the 
field and the tremendous flow of busi 
ness coming in from twenty-six coun- 
tries, Mr. Black predicted that the 
company would sell more White and 
Indiana trucks and busses in 1936 
than in any previous year in the com 
pany’s history. The greatly increased 
registration of these two lines during 
the last three months of 1935 indi- 
cated how thoroughly the new styling 
had caught the imagination of truck 
buyers everywhere. 
@ At the annual meeting of the 
“White Clubs,” composed of the 
seventy-five top salesmen of the year, 
held in December, their opinion was 
solicited on the market possibilities of 
streamlined heavy duty trucks. A 
dummy of model 720 in proposed 
streamlined form was unveiled by of 
ficers and engineers for consideration 
of White’s highest powered sales group. 
It received a tremendous ovation. Open 
forum discussion followed, and direct 
statements from the floor, reflecting 
true conditions in the field, proved to 
the management beyond doubt that 
streamlining would be just as welcome 
to heavy duty truck operators as it 
had been to the lighter vehicle users 
This is a common example of how 
White executives, engineers and sales- 
men combine forces in making 
momentous decisions. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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What Carrier Learned 
From Market Research 


A highly specialized business paper 
campaign has been developed to sup- 
port a program of selective selling for 


commercial air conditioning installations 


@ BUSINESS papers will carry the 
major advertising effort of Carrier 
Engineering Company, Newark, N. J., 
this year. This is a direct result of a 
study of the air conditioning industry 
in fifteen representative markets com- 
pleted last fall for the company by its 
advertising agency, Charles Dallas 
Reach Company. 

The campaign now under way in a 
list of nineteen leading business papers 
is appearing in pages and two page in- 
serts according to the format of the 
publications used. Each advertise- 
ment is specially prepared for the field 
it is to reach and discusses air condi- 
tioning in accordance with the views 
outlined by potential buyers to agency 
inv estiga tors. 

The survey was initiated as a result 
of the need for more definite informa- 
tion about the market for air condi- 
tioning in order to prepare more in- 


The Modern Method 


* of Refrigeration is with 


Od Diffusers : 
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telligently advertising and promotional 
campaigns for 1936. The underlying 
motive for the study was to find out 
anything which might throw further 
light on how to market air condition- 
ing equipment and what markets 
or classifications of markets would be 
easiest to sell and most profitable to 
sell in 1936. 

A group of field men were organ- 
ized and trained by the head of the 
agency’s marketing department and 
after a given period of time these men 
were sent out to the selected cities to 
interview the following groups: 
Public Utilities Funeral Homes 
Engineers Architects 
Real Estate Man- Contractors 

agers Chain Store 
Real Estate Depart- Headquarters 

ments of Banks Retail Stores of 

and Insurance All Kinds 

Companies Department Stores 





oe 
Don’t let Unruly Air 

dictate the quality of your 

Yarns and Fabrics — 


Carries Leginecring Grporatio 





Nore Summen Wines 


INCREASE 
your business 
in hot weather 


months with 


we found it aecemery to have larger quarters to accom. 
moder: our mereesed chentele ' 


You can say it too—Mail coupon for details 


Private and Pro- 
fessional Offices 
Barber Shops 


Hotel Operators 
and Managers 
Beauty Salons 
Residences 
@ As a great deal of the interviewing 
was conducted during the heat wave 
last summer, it was found that air 
conditioning was one of the most pop- 
ular topics of the day. There is a 
general acceptance of the practicality 
of summer air conditioning and peo- 
ple have anticipated what can be done 
in the way of relief from summer heat 
and humidity to such an extent that 
the industry is being hard pressed to 
keep an element of disappointment 
away. There has been a tendency on 
the part of the potential buyer of air 
conditioning to overlook or minimize 
the problems and costs involved, so 
that the task that faces the industry is 
not so much one of popularizing its 
products as to deliver them in a satis- 
factory form at a price which the gen- 
eral public is willing to pay, accord- 
ing to the agency’s report. 

Even those who believe that air con- 
ditioning equipment has reached an ad- 
vance stage of development concur in 
the opinion that the industry is still 
in its infancy and that great improve- 
ments and advances will be made in 
the near future. The expectation of 
these improvements and economies in 
production, paralleling rapid expansion 
of the market for equipment can be 
summed up in the statement that “air 
conditioning is the coming thing!” 
This phrase has swept the country and 
is heard everywhere. Although this 
sounds encouraging, according to the 
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Modern Catalog 


Never before in the history of industrial adver- 
tising has there been so much activity in catalog 


preparation and distribution —Volumes range 


all the way from a few to hundreds of pages 


@ PROBABLY at no time has there 
been so much interest in catalog build- 
ing and distribution. This of course 
is due to the fact that during the last 
few years this division of industrial 
advertising was particularly at low 
ebb and, furthermore, improvement 
and development of new products dur- 
ing that period has made many ex- 
isting reference books obsolete. 

At the present time there are per- 
haps more individual catalogs in proc- 
ess and planning than ever before. 
These range in size from eight-page 
booklets up to volumes several inches 
thick running into hundreds of pages. 
The amount of money being spent for 
this item on the industrial advertising 
program likewise has a wide range, 
from hundreds of dollars up to $8,- 
000 and $10,000 for individual jobs. 

The most outstanding development 
in current catalog practice seems to 
be that of specialization, applying not 
only to presentation of products with 
a greater amount of detailed data, 
even in cases of the larger books cov- 
ering a full line of equipment, but 
also by issuance of individual sections 
or bulletins exhaustively covering fea- 
tures and applications of specific mod- 
els of a line of related products. 

With the exception of cases where a 
manufacturer produces an extensive 
line of supplies or equipment parts, 
especially those which are sold through 
distributors or jobbers, and because 
of their relation more or less requir- 
ing a catalog showing the complete 
line, the tendency is away from this 
practice toward specialized bulletins 
or sections which may be assembled 
into a larger volume to cover the full 
line in a few instances that may be 


necessary. In practically all cases 


the trend is away from hard bindings, 
even with the larger volumes. There 
is an increasing use of the various 
spiral bindings for bulletins of one- 
quarter inch thickness or more. 

One exception to the general trend 
is the new catalog of the Shaw-Walk 
er Company, Muskegon, Mich., man- 
ufacturer of office furniture and fil- 
ing equipment. The company decid- 
ed this year to depart from its pre- 
vious practice of pamphlets and pro- 
duce a Buyers’ Guide in one compact 
and carefully indexed volume of 480 
pages, listing more than 8,000 items. 
The idea was to provide a single ref- 
erence book for all office equipment 
and supply needs and also to provide 
only one catalog for the salesmen to 
carry. Western Union messenger 
service is used to place copies of the 
Guide in the hands of those who have 
expressed a desire for them, supple- 
menting personal delivery by salesmen 
to their established accounts. 

@ Illustration of catalogs is more pro- 
fuse and detailed, photographic repro- 
ductions predominating. There is an 
apparent effort, however, to eliminate 
retouching by use of higher quality 
photography. This is especially true 
with machine tools and heavy machin- 
ery. The practice, of course, contrib- 
utes greatly to economical production. 

Bleed illustrations are not as much 
in evidence as might be expected. 
While this type is favored by many 
because of its dramatic and attention 
qualities, the added cost for large size 
plates is holding back greater use of 
this technique because appropriations 
are being strained to produce the 
gteat volume of literature now in de 
mand by sales departments. 

Printing with but few exceptions is 
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Technique 


by letter press process and enamel 
stock of good quality seems to hold 
favor. There is practically no tint 
stock used and although printing in 
most cases is in one color, especially in 
larger volumes, smaller bulletin type 
catalogs, im many instances use 
splashes of color to enhance eye ap- 
peal and also for presenting technical 
drawings both in position and re- 
verse. 

Bulletin type catalogs usually have 

self covers. On heavier booklets of 
this type a tough hard finish cover 
stock is generally used, with rather 
conservative treatment and frequent- 
ly embossed. Most brilliant and force- 
ful designs are on books which have 
an antique finish cover stock and in 
these cases treatment is mostly in 
heavy poster style with the stock 
contributing an extra color to the de- 
sign. 
@ Layout in practically all cases uses 
plenty of white space and is designed 
to present the product pictorially in 
sufficient size and number of illustra- 
tions to give the prospective buyer as 
close a picture of the product as pos- 
sible. 

Effective distribution of catalogs 
remains the greatest problem facing 
industrial advertisers. Although it is 
in easy matter to dispose of even the 
largest edition, to do so without waste 
and to place the books in the hands of 
those who are really interested and 
worthy of the book, considering its 
cost from the standpoint of the po- 
tential business it could create in the 
hands of the buyer, is the main prob- 
lem. To clear this hurdle, many are 
having their catalog material bound 
n collective volumes such as Sweet’s 
several catalog services, the Chemical 
& Engineering Catalog, the Plumbing 
ind Heating Catalog and similar vol- 
umes covering various fields of indus- 
try. In many instances complete cat- 
ilogs of the smaller variety are in- 
cluded in these books, reprints of some 
being made available for supplement- 
iry distribution and use by salesmen 
ind distributors. There is an increas- 
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ing use of such catalog services by 
manufacturers whose primary markets 
are covered effectively in this man- 
ner. 

@ There is no apparent indication to 
reduce catalog cost by skimping the 
job in respect to mechanical features. 
The desire to have the catalog repre- 
sentative of its company and create 
a good impression for it is very evi- 
dent. On this subject, however, the 
comments of an executive of one of 
the leading industrial supply distrib- 
utors of the country is interesting and 
may be considered with considerable 
significance. In referring to distribu- 
tors’ catalogs, he is of the opinion 
that there should be fewer items and 
lines and toward this end distributors 
should cooperate with manufacturers 
to standardize products. 

In referring to manufacturers’ cata- 
logs, this distributor suggests that 
more attention be given to standard- 
ization of size and punchings. The 
greatest problem confronting distrib- 
utors with reference to manufacturers’ 
catalogs, this man says, is that cata- 
logs are all too costly and that the 
distributor as a result demands more 
catalogs than the business he is able 
to produce will justify. He suggests, 
therefore, that manufacturers make 
catalogs less expensive so they may be 
distributed more widely but in line of 
cost with the amount of business ob- 
tainable. 

Several catalog jobs put into cir- 
culation recently are reminders of the 
days when catalogs were of impres- 
sive size. One of these is the Condu- 
lets Catalog of Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. This volume is 
about one and a half inches in thick- 
ness, loose leaf, using the Speedex 
binder manufactured by the Heinn 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The cover 
is imitation grain leather embossed 
with the name of the book in red on 
the front and back-bone, and trade- 
mark on the back. Printing of the 
book was done by the Morrill Press, 
Fulton, N. Y., in one color on seventy 
pound Warren Cumberland Gloss 
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The unusual arrangement of pages and use of a transparent sheet enables 
the reader of this catalog to visualize the inner construction features and 
assembly of Ingersoll-Rand Company's new compressor Channel Valve 
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Thorough indexing is one feature of the new Crouse-Hinds condulets catalog 
which is most likely to create favor for the book because it makes it so easy 
for the prospective buyer to find the particular article he is looking for 





stock. 
Disque 


Engravings made by 
Photo Engravers, 
N. Y. All photography and art work 


was done in the Crouse-Hinds studio 


were 


Syracuse, 


which is very complete and competent 
to do a job of this size. 

This is the first time that Crouse- 
Hinds Company has put out a catalog 
other than bound. Heretofore 
such binding was practicable because 


case 


of the few changes required in data 
the catalog contained. However, for 


the past several years conditions in 
the electrical supply industry have 
been such as to require frequent 
changes with the least possible delay. 
For this reason it was deemed advis- 
able to issue a new book in loose leaf 
form which could be easily supple- 
mented and changed when necessary. 

The catalog was produced under 
the direction of F. W. Clary, mana- 
ger of the Crouse-Hinds publicity de- 
The main problem was one 
of producing a book which would be 


of greatest possible service to the user. 


partment. 


This required very careful planning, 
particularly in regard to the break- 
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down of the lists into the proper 
classifications under which the various 
groups of lists are indexed. Every pos- 
sible effort was put forth to present 
the listings in the clearest manner 
and to provide all detailed information 
that would prove helpful to the pros- 
pect. Consequently the catalog is 
very thoroughly illustrated with illus- 
trations tied in with the listings. 

An outstanding feature of the cata- 
log is that it is thoroughly indexed, 
each section being indexed with a 
thumb celluloid tab and each section 
preceded by a contents page. In ad- 
dition thereto there is an extensive 
pictorial index which serves the read- 
er most efficiently when he is looking 
for something to meet his require- 
This index, consisting of 
fifty pages, rather thoroughly illus- 
trates the material covered by the en- 
tire catalog. 


ments. 


In other words, it is a 
quick touch index to one who doesn’t 
really know whether the catalog con- 
tains the material to meet certain re- 
quirements. By glancing through this 
section of the book, the prospect may 


select the type of equipment required 
and then reference in connection with 
each illustration tells him what sec- 
tion and page give detailed specifica- 
tions and list prices. The volume also 
has a catalog number index and a 
general index, both compiled in the 


customary form. 


The company expects to insert a 
section on wiring devices for the con- 
dulet line and one on dimensions and 
when this has been done it will have 
a catalog quite complete with all 
information pertaining to the condu- 
let line. 

The layout of the individual pages 
is of general catalog style with special 
consideration to eye appeal and at the 
same time permit the user to obtain 
the desired information with the least 
amount of inconvenience. As part 
of practically each section of the 
book are numerous illustrations show- 
ing practical applications of the items 
cataloged. 

Because of the cost of such a large 
volume, the matter of distribution 
was given very careful consideration 
to avoid all unnecessary waste and 
duplication. To this end the company 
had the salesmen check over its mail- 
ing list and designate those to whom 
they wished a copy sent. This check- 
ing covered the jobbers’ organization 
as well as the trade. Having obtained 
this information from the salesmen, 
it was decided to check against it by 
sending out an announcement in the 
form of a four-page 8'/2x11-inch 
folder picturing the book and also 
showing it open to convey a better 
idea of the type of information it con- 
tained. 

This announcement definitely ex- 
plained the impossibility of shipping 
all catalogs at one time if a delay in 
distribution was to be avoided and 
urged return of the enclosed post card 
to insure early receipt of the catalog 
as shipment would be made in the 
order in which the return post cards 
were received, thereby setting up 
policy of first come, first served. 


The entire list of mames received 


from the salesmen was covered in this 
manner as well as names remaining on 
the company’s mailing list to whom n 
catalog had been assigned. The per 
centage of returns received from the 
announcement was far beyond any- 
thing anticipated. All post cards wer: 
checked against the salesmen’s lists t 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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There has been so much discussion lately about the 


industrial advertising manager taking a more active 


part in general management that the editor asked one 


of the leading advertising executives in this field 


to give his ideas of what qualifications should form 
the basis for success along this line—here they are 


Qualifications and Background for an 


Industrial Advertising Manager 


@ WHAT might be considered the 
necessary qualifications of a successful 
advertising manager for a company 
selling to the industrial market? That 
is a rather big and perhaps indefinite 
order but I shall emphasize what I 
consider the most important points. 

In answering this question perhaps 
it would be best to first outline the 
duties and opportunities of the indus- 
trial advertising manager. 


l. Knowledge of 
Industrial Products 


The industrial advertising manager 
must know and understand the prod- 
ucts he is selling. It is also desirable 
that he should have some acquaintance 


better if the advertising manager is 
not too technically minded, as en- 
gineers are very likely to tell too much 
about what makes the wheels go 
around and how the machine is built, 
rather than what it will do. 


2. Ability to Present 


The industrial advertising manager 
should be adept at the art of presenta- 
tion. Industrial products are for the 
most part uninteresting and therefore 
it requires ingenuity and imagination 
to present the average industrial prod- 
uct in the various media such as busi- 
ness papers, catalogs, folders and book- 
lets in an interesting way so that buy- 


ers will be attracted and spend enough 
time on the subject to determine 
whether the equipment or material in- 
volved is of value to them. While 
most industrial products are purchased 
because they will save money, save 
time, and last longer, still the inclu- 
sion of the human interest element is 
very helpful in spite of the practical 
aspect. 


3. Knowledge of 
Mechanical Detail 
While this knowledge is rather sec- 
ondary, the industrial advertising man- 
ager should know something about 





It is up to the industrial advertising manager to equip himself with a working knowledge 
of marketing in respect to his company's products so that he may be able to sell manage- 


ment on the necessity for his advertising recommendations as a part of the sales effort 
Ewing Galloway 


with industrial products and processes 
in general—although this of course 
can be gradually acquired from ex- 
perience, 

Some industrial products are of such 
in intricate, technical nature that it 
s almost necessary that the advertis- 
1g manager be an engineer to under- 
tand and properly explain their vari- 
ous uses, etc. For the most part, how- 
ver, every manufacturing concern 
mploys engineers who can give the 
nformation to the advertising depart- 
rent clearly so that the problem be- 
mes one of presentation, not of en- 
neering. 

On the other hand, some industrial 
arketing executives believe that it is 





printing processes, plate making, value 
of industrial magazines, preference of 
industrial buyers for various types of 
bulletins, letters, data. 


4. Management Ability 

The average company selling to in- 
dustry does not have a very big ad- 
vertising appropriation. For this rea- 
son a large department is not neces- 
sary. However, some degree of busi- 
ness management is necessary in order 
to keep even the small organization in 
line with the other departments and 
producing reasonably well. 


5. Knowledge of Markets 


There are a great many industrial 
advertising managers that depend en- 
tirely on the sales management for in- 
formation as to markets and the vari- 
ous sales outlets for the products sold. 
Nevertheless the advertising manager 
who has the background of informa- 
tion as to how to analyze and measure 
markets will go further and have a 
better opportunity than a man who 
has no knowledge or aptitude of this 
important part of merchandising. 


6. Knowledge of 
Distribution 

advertising manager 
should know something about the 
various methods of distribution of 
goods to the industrial market. He 
should be familiar with manufacturer’s 
agent arrangements and also jobber and 
dealer methods. He should know some- 
thing of the advantages of selling di- 
rect versus selling through jobbers, 
dealers or agents. 


7. Knowledge of 
Personal Selling 


A background of successful personal 
selling is also a decided advantage be- 
cause success in personal selling will 
bring not only knowledge about how 
to secure business but a knowledge of 
buying habits of industry. 


8. Statistical Interest 


While a man may be a successful 
industrial advertising manager with- 
out any interest in statistics or market 
facts, still more advertising managers 
each year are getting into the problem 
of individual customer sales analysis, 
market analysis, and other statistical 
information that so often forms a 
necessary background for determining 
the amount of effort required in each 
territory and in each industry both 
from an advertising and a sales stand- 
point. 
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Colored Post Cards 


@ FOR perhaps the first time, the 
technique of high quality colored post 
cards is now being used to promote 
industrial eqaipment. R. G. Has- 
kins Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of flexible shaft machinery and 
high speed tapping equipment, has had 
immediate response to the first mail- 
ing of cards of this kind featuring 
its specialized equipment. 

The company was one of the pio- 
neers in the flexible shaft machinery 
business and as a consistent and wide 
user of space in industrial papers is 
well known in that field. Recently it 
added a line of heavier equipment and 
sought an effective, yet dignified 
method for focussing attention on it. 

The search for a new idea by P. 
M. Gardanier, advertising manager, 
ended, at least for the present, when 
he conceived the plan of using one- 


cent mailing picture post cards pro 
duced by a company specializing in 
that type of work. Thus, he was 
able to get an unusual number of 
colors, expertly blended and contrast- 
ed, on a linen finish card, at a reason- 
able price. 

Each card in the series, of which 
there will be many, shows the Has- 
kins tapping machine performing a 
difficult job, and registering the idea 
that the company is building a ma- 
chine somewhat different in its appli- 
cations. On the address side of the 
card a full view of the machine is 
shown along with a few specific sales 
points and figures about the job pic- 
tured on the reverse side. 

The cards are deckle edged and are 
outstanding because of their apparent 
quality and effective illustrative and 
color treatment. 





9. Art and Layout Ability 

While it is very easy to employ art 
talent still it is helpful for anyone 
working in advertising if he can de- 
velop some ability along these lines. 
The power to visualize on paper and 
make interesting sketches in planning 
advertising work is a great asset to 
those who are able to perform suc- 
cessfully. 


10. Good Business 
Judgment 


Industrial advertising managers are 
not usually picked because of their 
good all-around judgment, and per- 
haps it would be too much to expect 
that they must have this quality. 

It is occasionally said that adver- 
tising managers too often have the 
idea that business exists to be adver- 


tised—that all advertising is good ad- 
vertising—that you cannot do too 
much advertising, etc. For this rea- 
son, good common business sense, 4 
realization that you must have money 
with which to advertise, that this 
money must be earned, that only a 
reasonable percentage can be spent for 
advertising, that there are other ex- 
penses, etc., is desirable. 

Perhaps we have a right to expect 
general management to take care of 
this feature and keep all department: 
in balance, but if an industrial adver- 
tising manager has this quality, it wil! 
be unusual, and definitely helpful. 
Educational Background 

Required 

What educational background 


necessary to handle all this work suc 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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By HARRY W. ALEXANDER 
General Sales Manager 


American Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Showmanship in Selling 


How the introduction of dramatic technique 
in sales promotion can start sales to climb 


@ DURABLE goods people are too 
serious minded; there is too much en- 
gineering and too little showmanship; 
too much thinking in bulk, such as 
steel, lumber, ore, and not of its use; 
not enough thinking of cause and ef- 
fect. Too many concerns are over 
cautious in their sales efforts. 


Showmanship can be applied to 
capital goods selling more often than 
you realize. Consumer selling is 
usually daring, doing the unusual, 
stepping out and getting into a high 
tempo. Also, why not apply mass 
selling principles to capital goods 
selling? It is often possible. 

Many of you will classify what I 
have to say, “I can’t use it—it’s 
‘Barnum.’ It’s all right for big com- 
panies—it’s all right for small com- 
panies—all right for large cities—all 
right for small towns—all right for 
toothpaste concerns, and it is all 
right for everyone but me.” Or you 
will say, “I can’t use that stuff... I 
sell locomotives—it’s all right for food 
companies .. .” 

Today, to win, you have to be: 
Trigger-quick; mass-minded; you have 
to forget traditions; move fast or be 
outmoded; take nothing for granted; 
see through a high-powered micro- 
scope; adapt good ideas from others. 

If the durable goods people would 
watch the advertising of other lines, 
department stores, motion picture 
trade journals, window displays, con- 
sumer copy, and get out of the cow- 
paths of their minds, carry a note book 
and jot things down, they’d have 
plenty of selling ideas. 

If presidents, bankers and brass 
hatters would give more consideration 
to the genius and imagination of their 


From an address before the Sales Ex- 
itive Club of New York. 
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promotion men, the average business 
would prosper further. 

What do I mean by “showman- 
ship?” Lots of ideas. Colored strands 
in rope . . . blue-top cement sacks. . . 
red-top tools . . . Packard’s red hub 
cap ... Sinclair Oil’s dinosaurs . . . 
Briggs Manufacturing Company’s 
sample bathtub in General Motors’ 
circus-like truck fleet . . . Black and 
Deckers’ tool auto truck, a tool show 
at your door . . . and hundreds of 
others. 

But most capital goods selling today 
is dry as dust. It’s really hindering 
the prosperity of the nation. Many 
men heading capital goods industries 
came up to the top as engineers, think- 
ing in terms of the plant, and not 
thinking of the whole world of 
buyers. 

@ Eighty per cent of all selling is 
fundamentally the same. Fashion 
shows for women offer opportunity to 
get ideas on design for implements. 
I go to every fashion show I can get 
to; sometimes I am the only man 
there—very pleasant, too, because you 
can learn a lot about symmetry and 
silhouettes and apply them to stream- 
line trains, apply them to streamline 
printing presses, and apply the colors. 

When I came into the printing 
equipment field, three years ago, I 
found it lacked “sex appeal.” It was 
prosaic. Big presses, composing room 
equipment, stared back at you, no 
color except a drab green . . . as at- 
tractive as bullfrogs. Slowly we de- 
vised means of making them attrac- 
tive. New products were designed ar- 
tistically, painted differently, given an 
unusual flair. Romance was built 
around our Kelly presses. To get 
over the idea of their dependability 
and simplicity we used advertising 
headed, “Somewhere West of Suez— 


in the heart of Africa there are two 
natives running a Kelly Press.” 

Then again, “From Shell-torn 
France in 1917 to Sunny San An- 
tonio in 1935” and the story of that 
particular Kelly press, its work 
through the battle hell of war, I tell 
you has kicks and thrills as you never 
heard before, and it’s now in “Sunny 
San Antonio” this Kelly press is run- 
ning sweetly. Intriguing? True? 
Yes. 

We’ve put ideas and stunts into our 

sales meetings, holding six a year. 
They open with ideas; in the middle 
of the day they have ideas, and they 
close with ideas; all in our own group 
of about a hundred at a time. We 
have the “March of ATF” patterned 
after the “March of Time,” same mu- 
sic style, same effect, same drama. 
There are rapid-fire skits putting over 
salespoints, dramatic announcements 
of sales records, budgets, quotas . . . 
there’s never a dull moment and it’s 
run like a show. It is a show, and we 
want it that way, because showman- 
ship in selling is just as important in 
selling your personnel on your prod- 
ucts as the ultimate consumer. 
@ Going back into my experience in 
other industries, there are a few stunts 
that come to mind. In 1916 I organ- 
ized for the electrical companies 
“America’s Electrical Week.” The 
slogan was “Give Something Electrical 
for Christmas” (the central stations 
sold about $3,500,000 worth). We 
wanted to do something dramatic to 
call attention to the electrical industry 
and its great “brighten up work,” so 
we lighted the Statue of Liberty. The 
Statue of Liberty is still lighted. The 
lighting of great outdoor Christmas 
trees, etc., was part of the drama of 
putting over the idea of doing things 
electrically and thinking electrically. 

In a Midwest city, when one-man 
street cars were being considered, fear 
was expressed by the public utility 
heads that difficulty would be found 
in the franchise, which expressly stipu- 
lated two men on each car. We started 
a campaign of “Safety-Cars” . . . . 
brass bands, newspaper headlines, sta- 
tistics . . these cars were never 
referred to as “One-man Cars”... . 
they were put on and nothing was 
heard of the franchise. 

Coming back to American Type 
Founders, we found that the entire 
printing industry expected, and had, a 
summer slump every year. O° course, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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By WILLIAM F. SELLECK 





Publicity and Public Relations Counsel, 
Portland, Oregon 


Creating Sales and Good Will 
With Photographs 


@ PERSONALLY conducted tours of 
manufacturing plants have long been 
recognized by industrial marketers as 
valuable good will ammunition for 
dealers, buyers and the public at large. 
But pressure of modern business leaves 
little time for such visits, particularly 
when plant and customer are separated 
by many miles. It remains, therefore, 
to take the plant and its operations to 
the customer. 

The practice of using pictures of 
factories in advertising began some- 
time in the nineteenth century and has 
continued in much the same form 
down to the present. That technique 
involved the use of photographs de- 
signed to show merely the impressive 
length of the assembly line, the beauty 
of executive offices, the vastness of the 
plant as a whole. Modern advertisers 
however, that this type of 
neither plant nor 


agree, 
photograph sells 
merchandise. 
Early this year, Claude F. Palmer, 
president, Photo Art Commercial 
Studios, Portland, Ore., set out to find 
a new method of industrial photog- 
raphy that would sell merchandise and 


increase good will. He put himself 
in the position of the average factory 
visitor. His camera followed the 
route of this visitor through the plant, 
stopped where he had stopped, saw and 
recorded what he had seen. 
Observation revealed that visitors 
find most interest in individual opera- 
tions. They usually gather around 
single machines or operators and watch 
one operation to its conclusion, then 
proceed to the next. Accordingly, 
Palmer’s pictures no longer attempt to 
include a general panorama. Instead, 
attention is focused upon individual 
manufacturing steps, seldom showing 
more than one operation. These in- 
dustrial photographs now accomplish 
what all good advertising photographs 
must do: They tell the story. 
@ Industrial advertisers are finding 
that such pictures as these do sell mer- 
chandise. They have discovered that 
the more customers know of the proc- 
ess that lies behind the finished prod- 
uct, the less they are inclined to dis- 
agree in matters of price and quality. 
Another use to which such pictures 
may be put is in the preparation of 


sales kits. Properly organized, they 
focus attention on the prepared sales 
message. 

Beyond the realm of merchandising 
lies the fertile field of public favor. 
Columbia Empire Industries, Inc., an 
association of manufacturers, is put- 
ting these photographs to unusual use 
in a campaign designed to direct at- 
tention to the activities of its mem- 
bers. A display of nearly fifty pic- 
tures has been prepared. The photos 
are enlarged to 30x40 inches, mounted, 
captioned and used for exhibit pur- 
poses at industrial expositions, schools 
and in downtown display windows. 
The display has proven so popular that 
it has been booked more than six 
months in advance for use throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Sunday newspaper magazine editors. 
sensing keen public interest in return 
ing industrial activity, are currently 
running full pages of this type of pic 
ture. Already three such pages have 
been published in Portland alone, with 
several more scheduled for release i 
the near future. 





How can industrial photographs be profitably used to sell merchandise and 
promote good will? Here is how a group of manufacturers, with the aid of « 
sales-minded industrial photographer, is gaining wide publicity and creating 
public interest in its products by showing action views of manufacturing processes 
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Master's Own Display 


Creates New Sales Item 


@ AN outstanding example of mar- 
keting success in the hardware field, 
based on an iron-clad policy of selling 
only through recognized jobbers, sup- 
ported by aggressive sales cooperation, 
is the case of the Master Lock Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Here is a 
company that has expanded both in 
sales and manufacturing capacity, 
right straight through the depression; 
a company that closed 1935 with the 
biggest year in its history. 

In the fall of 1934, the Master 
Lock Company practically doubled its 
manufacturing space, added much new 
equipment, added new numbers to the 
already complete line of padlocks (the 
most complete in the world, accord- 
ing to sales manager George F. Lib- 
bey). Before the dawn of “Recovery” 
the company was all set for a fast, 
steady, irresistible sales push straight 
through 1935. Every effort has been 
crowned with success. 

Today every hardware jobber in the, 
United States carries and pushes 
Master padlocks, selling them to a vast 
majority of the country’s 45,000 or 
more retail dealers. Leading industrial 
supply jobbers enthusiastically handle 
the line, selling to railroads, schools, 
the government, mining companies, 
etc. Direct factory representation is 
maintained in fifty-four foreign coun- 
tries. 

More than 52,000,000 Master pad- 
locks are in use today and included in 
this number are Master padlocks on 
twenty-eight U. S. battleships, each 
using from 400 to 1,000 locks; locks 
for the army, CCC camps, the Mexi- 
can National Railway, several leading 
U. S. railroads; railroads in South 
Africa carrying diamonds and gold 
bullion; the Panama Canal; the larg- 
est copper mining company in the 
world. Wherever padlocks are used 
and dependable protection required, 
the Master Lock company seems to 
be very well represented. 

An interesting side-light, in con- 
nection with the marketing of the 
Master line, is a new item that has 
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nothing to do with the locks—except 
that it was designed and made by the 
company to provide a suitable counter 
display for the latest addition to the 
line, a new combination padlock. 

@ In marketing Master locks, one of 
the fundamental sales units that has 
been used with excellent results from 
the very start, is the counter display, 
combined with attractive unit-deals 
(advertised to the dealer but sold ex- 
clusively through the jobber). These 
displays include not only compact, 
attractive counter cartons holding 
from six to twelve locks, but also 
such items as a_ hinge - mounted, 
crystal-lacquer-finished display board 
holding a dozen locks, and most re- 
cently, a counter display card to re- 
semble an office safe, with the newly 
introduced combination padlock (an 
actual sample) fastened to the front 
of the safe door illustration, in the 
place where the safe combination 
usually appears. 

Mounting the actual lock in this 
manner presented a new problem. No 
existing types of display card easels 
were found suitable. They were too 
flimsy and uncertain. If the card 
collapsed, the weight of the lock might 
crack or break a dealer’s show case. 
In any event, the length of time that 
the display stays up on the counter is 
a matter of paramount importance 


with the manufacturer. The display 
material itself must conform to the 
merchandise it advertises, both in de- 
pendability and quality. 

So, necessity being the mother of 
invention, Master Lock engineers 
were assigned the incidental task of 
creating a suitable easel for the com 
bination lock display card. 

The easel was quickly forthcoming; 
a compact, inexpensive, fool-proot 
metal stamping that provided rigid, 
permanent support for the lock dis 
play card, any card, carrying an) 
weight, according to Mr. Libbey. A 
flip of a finger opens it; a pinch of th 
finger closes it. The easel will fa: 
outlast the card itself. 

So successful was this incidental 
item, so interesting to other adver- 
tisers, that now the Master Lock 
Company has literally been forced into 
the manufacture of its own, patented, 
collapsible metal easel for display 
cards, and a new item added to its line 


of products. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


Showmanship in 
Selling 


we felt it as much as anyone. There 
were thousands of reasons. But we 
made up our minds that we would 
have no summer slump. We didn’t 
have one last year, nor the year before 
that. Why? We did something dra- 
matic. We dug up a sweet-smelling 
gal goat, named her “Violet” and pre- 
sented her to the one branch of our 
twenty-three that had made the low- 
est percentage of increase each month 
over an average of four months of the 
previous year. Results were amazing. 
We actually reached peaks of sales 
volume during summer months! Par- 
ker Fountain Pen Company and sev- 
eral others have adopted the idea with 
equal success. 

That’s showmanship. Call it “Bar- 
num” if you like. It’s taking things 
that have dramatic interest and put- 
ting into them reader attention or 
salesmanship interest so people will do 
the things you want them to do. The 
capital goods industry can use more of 
it! Time permitting, I could cite many 
successful examples, and incidentally, 
American Type Founders’ sales are up 
134 per cent over three years ago when 
we started. It pays! 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Chemical Products 
Now Tailor-Made 


@c. M. A. STINE, vice president 
id member of the executive commit- 
e of the du Pont company, describes 
1e chemical industry as one founded 
n research and dedicated to change. 

Consequently it is not surprising to 
ind a number of trends always dis- 
ernible in such an industry. Several 
mportant ones might be mentioned as 
haracteristic of the moment. 

One of these is the more precise 
tailoring of chemical products: to fit 
actly the service they are to per- 
form. This is not merely an instance 
of supplying a product made to exact- 
ng specifications, because it involves a 
careful analysis of consumer require- 
ments, followed by the initiation of 
research to tailor a chemical com- 
pound to meet that special demand, 
concluding with commercial produc- 
tion of such a chemical compound. A 
mere difference in grades does not meet 
such a situation, for at times it may 
be quite as much the presence of cer- 
tain specific impurities which are im- 
portant, as the extreme purity of the 
principal product. It is often physical 
form, but the predominating require- 
ments are always chemical and physi- 
cal properties. 


There are plenty of examples. One 
of the alkali manufacturers has per- 
fected a caustic especially suited to the 
rayon industry. Synthetic plastics in 
the number now available would have 
little excuse for existence if their 
makers could not justify claims of 
special characteristics for individual 
uses. The protective coating industry 
offers numerous examples, and im- 
provements both in lubricants and 
fuels, attest to the same trend. 

In some fields of work the industry 
well nigh takes apart the molecule 
and rearranges it to suit the demand. 
Who knows but that continued re- 
search may make that possible in many 
new directions, for the benefit of many 
new consumers.—H. E. Howe, Edi- 
tor, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. 


Many Factors 
Spur Power Field 


@ WHEN business and _ industry 
“come back” after a depression, the 
primary need is always for power. The 
reasons are simple. During depression, 
maintenance is not all it should be, 
and technical development continues 
its strides. As business improves, 
manufacturers learn that they must 


cut costs immediately in order to com- 
pete, and that so large a proportion of 
their manufacturing costs are repre- 
sented in power that this is the logi- 
cal place to start in. As a result they 
are buying new boilers, new steam en- 
gines and turbines, new Diesels, either 
to increase capacity or to replace 
equipment that technological advance- 
ment and six years of depression have 
made obsolete. 

Public utilities have not been idle 
through these six years. As industrial 
power demand fell off, they went 
actively to work building up domestic 
demands for power, selling vacuum 
cleaners, toasters, sun lamps, and so 
on, and maintaining their load sur- 
prisingly well. The result is that even 
small gains made by industry thus far 
have sent consumption of utility- 
generated electrical energy to new all- 
time peaks. Utilities, anticipating this, 
have been adding capacity. This is 
evidenced by a dozen or more recent 
central station orders, mainly for high- 
pressure “tops,” high-pressure boilers 
and turbines, to be superimposed upon 
existing equipment to meet modern 
standards. Rochester has just com- 
pleted a “top,” Cedar Rapids will have 
one in within a few weeks, Logan, 
W. Va., and Waterside (New York 
City) have “tops” on order. Goodyear 
and Firestone in Akron are among the 
industrials who have done the same 
thing. 

Diesels have mushroomed into 
prominence during the last couple of 
years because of public acceptance of 
high-speed trains, and through recog- 
nition of their high economy in cer- 





This group met at Newark Athletic Club, March 18, to form a New Jersey chapter of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. Standing, left to right: Elmer C. Cook, American Gas Furnace Company; William W. Gilbert, Watson- 
Stillman Company; John Vander Voort, Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company; James J. De Mario, Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; Herbert V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, Inc.; Howard 
Ely, "Industrial Equipment News"; W. O. Nettleton, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation; Truman Young, 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company; and Harold W. Kloth, Diehl Manufacturing Company. Seated, left to right: W. E. 
Haver, Recorder Press; Francis R. Risley, Charles Dallas Reach Company; Harold G. Karn, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company; Henry B. Burnett, Walker-Turner Company, Inc.; Logan D. Grupelli, National Oil Products Company; Charles 
Allen, John C. Dolph Company; and G. F. Monaghan, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation. 
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tain jobs. From a production of 
300,000 hp. in 1933, Diesel production 
skyrocketed to 750,000 hp. in 1934 
and 1,250,000 hp. in 1935. Many 
units are going into construction 
tractors and similar uses, but at least 
a third went into stationary power 
plants, many into companies and 
buildings that never had their own 
power plants before. 

Some Diesels, as well as existing 
steam plants and purchased power, are 
providing power for an old type of 
load under a new combined name— 
air conditioning. As winter wanes, 
engineers all over the country are 
thinking again of the need for air 
conditioning and many will soon be 
buying equipment. In industry too, 
air conditioning is coming in rapidly 
for improving processes such as 
tobacco processing, food manufacture 
and the applying of electrical insula- 
tion where controlled air conditions 
result in a better product. 

Floods through Pennsylvania and 
New England have brought home to 
many executives the imperative need 
for immediate provision of emergency 
equipment, of some way of keeping 
things going even if rivers do go on a 
rampage. Realization of this danger 
has resulted during the past several 
months in extensive sales of emergency 
lighting sets, batteries, etc., and will 
result in more. New power equipment 
will also have to be sent into the 
devastated areas to replace equipment 
permanently damaged, or equipment 
that was almost obsolete anyway and 
upon which the death sentence has 
been passed due to the floods.—E. J. 
TANGERMAN, Associate Editor, Power. 


Prospects Favorable 
For Railway Buying 
@ TRENDS in the railroad business 
have been the most encouraging dur- 
ing the last eight months since the 
depression began. The latest complete 
statistics available are those for Janu- 
ary. Freight loadings were eight and 
one-half per cent larger than in Janu- 
ary, 1935, operating expenses nine per 
cent larger and gross earnings thirteen 
per cent larger. Net operating in- 
come—which is the amount of earn- 
ings left after paying operating ex- 
penses and taxes—increased from $22,- 
000,000 to $36,000,000, or sixty-four 
per cent. 

These gains were made in spite of 
severe weather which interfered with 
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Dubbscracking almanac 


March is a favorable month to 
start building a Dubbscracking 
unit 


June, July and August (and later) 
will be most favorable months for 
selling Dubbscracked gasoline 

If you start building a Dubbs unit 
now you can start making Dubbs- 
cracked gasoline then—when it 
will do you the most good 


Clever piece of copy designed to im- 
press the prospect with the fact that 
now is the logical time to switch to 
the Dubbs cracking method and 
thereby add profits during the peak 





movement of traffic and increased ex- 
penses. The weather was still worse 
in February, and the results reported 
for that month probably will not be 
relatively as good. However, as soon 
as the weather improved, there was 
a marked increase in trafic. Freight 
loadings in the week ended Feb. 29 
were eleven per cent larger than in 
either 1934 or 1935, forty per cent 
larger than in 1933, twenty per cent 
larger than in 1932 and only seven 
per cent smaller than in 1931. 
Improvement in traffic and earnings 
has been continuous since last July. 
It is so encouraging because it has 
lasted longer than any other improve- 
ment. Freight loadings are now rela- 
tively the largest since July, 1931, and 
promise for the entire year 1936 to 
be the largest in any year since 1930. 
Continuance of the increase in net 
operating income will have important 
effects upon general business. The 
railroads ordinarily are among the 
largest buyers from the manufactur- 
ing industry. The volume of their 
purchases from manufacturers is abso- 
lutely determined by one thing, net 
operating income, and, year by year, 
is ordinarily a little larger than net 
operating income. In the five years 
1931-1935, inclusive, their net operat- 
ing income was fifty-nine per cent less 
than in the five years 1926-1930, in- 
clusive, and the volume of their buy- 
ing from the manufacturing industry 


sixty-four per cent less. The prevail- 
ing trend indicates that net operating 
income will increase about fifty per 
cent in 1936, or from $500,000,000 
to about $750,000,000. Experience 
indicates that this would cause a cor- 
responding increase in buying, which 
would make it the largest since 1930. 
@ It already has caused a substantia! 
increase in buying. Orders for freight 
cars in the first nine weeks of the year 
were almost 8,300 as compared with 
830 during the same part of last year; 
orders for locomotives, fifty as com- 
pared with only twenty-eight in all of 
1935; and orders for steel rail, 298,300 
tons as compared with only 128,000 
in the first nine weeks of last year. 

Whether these favorable trends will 
continue will depend mainly upon in- 
fluences beyond the control of rail- 
way managements. Since 1933, when 
they have been trying to struggle up 
from the depths of depression, govern- 
ment policies have increased operating 
expenses about $300,000,000 a year, 
and legislation passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress sought to add almost 
another $100,000,000. Furthermore, 
the railway labor unions are seeking 
legislation for a six-hour day at eight 
hours pay, for larger train crews and 
for the limitation of the length of 
trains, any of which would further 
increase expenses, and all of which 
would increase them by $750,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 a year. Such efforts 
to increase operating expenses must be 
defeated if continued improvement in 
railway results is to cause increased 
employment and buying and thereby 
contribute toward the recovery of 
general business.—SamMueL O. DuNN, 
Editor, Railway Age. 


Erwin Leaves 
Kearney & Trecker 

George L. Erwin, Jr., has resigned as 
sales manager of Kearney & Trecker Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, and will leave the 
machine tool industry to join a Chicago 
company early in April. He joined the 
milling machine manufacturer in 1922 as 
a salesman, later serving as advertising 
manager and advancing to sales manager 
in 1927. 

Lee Eckelman has been handling the 
company’s advertising for several months 


Pratt Industries to Tyson 

The advertising of Pratt Industries, 
Inc., Frankfort, N. Y., has been placed 
with O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., 
New York. Pratt Industries has taken 
over the former business of the Pratt 
Chuck Company, and will continue the 
manufacture of electrical automotive 
products and will shortly announce new 
products in trade publication advertising 
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Traffic and Earnings Spur Railway Buying 


way service and each one has a 
specialized circulation of railway 
men with buying power. 


URING the first 12 weeks of 

this year, the railways or- 
dered 76 locomotives, 8,800 
freight cars, 69 passenger cars 
and more than 350,000 tons of 
rail—and in addition, materially 
increased their maintenance pro- 
grams. This activity, plus the 
purchases late in 1935, repre- 
sents one of the strongest rail- 
way buying movements in five 
years. 


Heavier traffic is making further 
railway purchases most urgent. 
Greatly improved earnings are 
providing the funds necessary 
for increased buying. With these 
powerful forces at work, manu- 
facturers have the best possible 
incentive for vigorous railway 


sales and advertising efforts that 
will build sales and assure a 
strong competitive position! 


One of the most effective means 
at your command to secure wide- 
spread railway publicity for your 
products is a vigorous advertis- 
ing campaign in the five Sim- 
mons - Boardman departmental 
railway publications. These pub- 
lications will stimulate worth- 
while attention and interest in 
your products, because they en- 
able you to select your own rail- 
way audience, and to concentrate 
your sales efforts without waste 
on the particular men you want 
to reach. Each publication is 
devoted to the interests of one 
of the several branches of rail- 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


30 Church Street 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ROAD TO RAILWAY SALES — 


New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco 


An increasing number of manu- 
facturers are aiding their sales- 
men to secure consideration for 
their products and to speed up 
railway sales — through contin- 
uous advertising in the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications. 
Make an adequate campaign in 
these publications an important 
part of your 1936 railway sales 
campaign. 


All 
A. B. C. 


- 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 15] 


Carrier's Research 


Reach report, it is a very insidious 
thing as it puts air conditioning into 
the future. The industry must reckon 
with it and persuade the public that 
air conditioning is here, that it has 
arrived, and must be prepared to de- 
liver on that basis if a large market is 
to be supplied. Otherwise, people will 
wait, hoping for something that is still 
to come. 

The report shows that a large per- 

centage of likely prospects for air con- 
ditioning has never been solicited by 
a manufacturer’s representative and 
many of them do not know any com- 
panies by name that are making air 
conditioning equipment. This is not 
true where larger installations are con- 
cerned, but these, the report shows, 
make up a relatively small percentage 
of the market based on the number of 
units sold, although they make up a 
large percentage of the market if fig- 
ured in refrigeration tonnage or elec- 
trical horse power. 
@ The Reach study then deals in great 
length with the controversy which is 
going on in the industry itself, that is, 
small standardized air conditioning 
units versus the custom-made, indi- 
vidually engineered installations. The 
report points out that a manufacturer 
entering the air conditioning industry 
today has more or less his choice be- 
tween volume in terms of number of 
units or volume in terms of tonnage. 
The first is a specialty selling job 
through dealer outlets; the second ne- 
cessitates a large organization of engi- 
neers in branch offices in the larger 
cities and a contractor-dealer relation- 
ship in smaller cities. The first means 
merchandising and lower prices 
through volume production; the sec- 
ond sacrifices volume in an effort to 
procure the major installations and 
subordinates price to engineering skill 
and experience. 

The report breaks the air condition- 
ing market into the five major classi- 
fications as recognized by the Air Con- 
ditioning Manufacturers’ Association 
—Commercial, Industrial, Residential, 
Recreational and Public Buildings. 
The largest and most profitable mar- 
ket in 1936 in terms of both number 
of units and total tonnage will be in 
the commercial classification. In num- 
ber of units, the residential market, 
contrary to popular belief, offers a 
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close second. However, the average 
size commercial installation will prob- 
ably be between twenty and twenty- 
five tons while in the home the aver- 
age size will be approximately two 
tons, according to the survey. 
@ In the commercial field the largest 
installations will be in department 
stores and office buildings, while res- 
taurants, women’s apparel stores, ho- 
tels, beauty salons and funeral homes 
are likely to follow in that order, ac- 
cording to the survey which then 
breaks down each group and discusses 
specific appeals to each. “Restaurants 
do not buy air conditioning for the 
same set of reasons that appeal to own- 
ers of beauty salons. Apparel stores 
are as much interested in merchandise 
protection as they are in the comfort 
of their patrons, and department stores 
think largely in terms of personnel 
efficiency,” the survey states. 

Because the Number One market in 
the coming year will be commercial 
installations, and due to the specialized 


nature of the appeals to properly reach 
this market, the Reach Company rec- 
ommended a trade and business paper 
campaign of specially prepared adver- 
tisements backed up by a program of 
“selective selling” in the field. Car- 
rier men and Carrier dealers are now 
equipped with visual selling material 
for each group of potential buyers. 
To the restaurant owner, Carrier men 
and advertising tell the same story 
—and it is a story about benefits to 
his own business, not generalities. That 
the program is “clicking” is indicated 
by the fact that Carrier dealer sales 
are sixty-seven per cent ahead for the 
first two months of 1935. 

The survey, which is over 1,000 
pages in length representing more than 
1,500 interviews, estimates a gain of 
sixty-five per cent for true air con- 
ditioning as established by the A. C. 
M. A. for 1935 over 1934 and ven- 
tures the prediction that the market 
for air conditioning equipment may 
reach $50,000,000 in 1936. 





[CONTINUED FROM PacE 14] 


White Redesigns 


In the same manner, suggestions 

from men of the production and sales 
departments are constantly solicited 
by the advertising department. In 
fact, a proposed direct mail campaign 
was left entirely up to top salesmen 
and branch or district managers at the 
“White Club” meeting in December. 
They voted in favor of it and the cam- 
paign, patterned after their sugges- 
tions, started late in January. 
@ This direct mail venture followed an 
unusually successful and similar sales 
promotion in 1935. The 1936 effort, 
however, embodied a more outstanding 
program of coordinated mail and per- 
sonal effort, perfectly timed. 

Each salesman and dealer was asked 
to select and send in 100 names of 
important truck-buying prospects in 
his territory not on his regular call 
list. These names were then divided 
into four groups for separate exploita- 
tion. The “Hot Shot” campaign, as 
it was known, called for mailings 
staggered over a twelve-week period 
with an opportunity for salesmen to 
follow-up immediately where power- 
ful direct mail stimulants had paved 
the way. 

The plan was new to the truck in- 


dustry. Three pieces were sent to 
each of the four groups of names at 
weekly intervals, making a total of 
twelve mailings. Each salesman had 
his duplicate list of names and the date 
on which mailings would be made. 
This was followed by the subsequent 
staggering of number two and num- 
ber three pieces in the same manner. 

By this system, the salesman con- 
centrated on one group at a time im- 
mediately after prospects had been 
contacted by mail. He then turned 
to the other groups in order and back 
to the first when the second piece was 
sent out. Such procedure resulted in 
a high degree of efficiency in co- 
ordinated selling. Direct mail propa- 
ganda, as used in the campaign, placed 
considerable stress on “style.” 

Sales of The White Motor Company 
for January showed an eighty per cent 
increase over the same month of 1935. 
Orders and deliveries for February 
doubled last year’s figures and March 
ran far ahead of February as well as 
March, 1935. 


As a result of these gains, and the 


enthusiastic reception accorded the 
first completely streamlined truck, as 
well as the recommendations of the 
“White Club,” the company decided 
to extend streamlining to the entire 
White truck line beginning last 
month. 
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*POWER reader 


Meet Your Buyer 


No. 10 of a series of actual case studies of the men 







These : men | 
specify all power 
| equipment for this 
automotive plant. 


Boiler Room—boilers, boiler ac- 
cessories, firing equipment, etc. 









that constitute the nation’s power equipment market. 





Engine Room—engines, turbines, 
generators, switchboards, instru- 



















ments, control, piping, condens- Mr. X, whose identity we have been asked Every plant throughout industry large 

on, ofc. not to reveal, is Plant Engineer of a large enough to be worth reaching with organ- 

Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- plant in the Middle-west making automotive ized selling effort has its Mr. X and staff 

ditioning—fans, indirect “heating equipment. —Alfred Vaksdal, Corning Glass Works; 

| tice radiation, radiator ; ee ' Dan Gutleben, Pennsylvania Sugar Co.; 

| Sine shen Senna, bas a 7 Sour Civistem heads epesity of Warren Lewis, Hotel New Yorker; John J. 
' ' ’ power equipment by type and make. Pur- Cogan, Macy’s. 







lation, orifice and other control 





chases divide into three classes: less than 
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i systems, instruments, air washers, Teen “tendieen” to th - tor OF 
BS air filters, unit heaters, humidi- $100—made directly by division heads; These = a a ee “ oo 
‘ r , . t ower equipment. They set 
fiers, humidity instruments, traps, $100 to $1,000—specified by the engineers . mere ~em : _ sails 
: . r . the standards that all sizes and types of 
low pressure heating boilers. and approved by the Vice-President and 






plants follow. 





General Manager; more than $1,000— 






Equipment used in Transmission 





For such as these is POWER edited. Mr. X 


and his division heads all read it—editorial 


specified by the engineers and approved by 





and Application of Power—mo- 
tors, motor control, transformers, the Finance Committee. 






and advertising. They prefer this means of 





speed reducers, couplings (flex- 













| ible), belts and pulleys, variable- From a marketing standpoint the important following developments of manufacturers. 
a oe v-belts, chain drives, thing is that in practically all cases the engi- In their job and buying functions they are 
hangers and shafting, gearing, . ” ” : ‘ERS i 
: neers decide on the “type” and “make” of typical of POWER’S 23,000 subscribers and 
clutches, instruments and control, ’ 
H| electric wire and cable, switching equipment used. The management approves some 40,000 others that read these sub- 
equipment, protective __ relays, appropriations. scribed copies. 
switchboards, circuit breakers, 
fuses, hose traps. Mr. X and his staff are your real buyers. Every month more than 160 manufactur- 





ers express their evaluation of this Market 





Misce p Servi By training and experience they are the 
ee ower saves Place of the Power Field by being consist- 


Eosiomont ‘and Supplies—lubri only ones that understand the engineering 


cants, packing, gaskets. small 
tools, gage glasses, boiler com- equipment. First May forms close April 21. | 
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pounc, water-treating supplies, 
Piping, fittings, valves, pipe- 
threading machines, pipe cover- 
ing reducing valves, building 
| Materials, paint, protective coat- 





















ings, coal, fuel oil and gas, pur- 





chased current, purchased water, 







sir compressors, service water 






Pumps, service water heaters, 






new elevators, elevator rope, 





elevator repairs. 





Major Markets Within a 
Single Major Market 


Che icals Rayon All Process 

Industries 
No. of plants.. 2,074 34 16. 
Wage Earners 103,597 44,306 18. 
Value of Product $702,963,724 $156,931,519 13. 


Per Cent o 


A few of the larger manufacturers 
of chemicals and rayon 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation 

Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

Michigan Alkali Co. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Wks. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 


pwsc® pee °. 


Viscose Company 
Du Pont Rayon Co. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


Celanese Corp. of 
America 

American Glanzstoff 
Corporation 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 

American Bemberg 
Corporation 

American Enka Corp 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 


Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation 


CHEMICAL 








Chemicals is a big bracketing word. It means a 
wide variety of products that includes ethyl alcohol 
and acids; nitrogen, sodium, potassium and general 
inorganic compounds; coal tar products, narcotics, 
plastics and ether; compressed and liquefied gases, 
photographic materials, salt, tanning materials, dye- 
stuffs, turpentine, resin, methanol, acetate of lime, 
and many others. 


Despite this long list of products chemicals consti- 
tute only a little over 10% of the value of output of 
the Process Industries. They assume greater impor- 
tance, however, in being vital raw materials in the 
manufacture of the other products enumerated 
across the bottom of these pages. 


Rayon, which has made spectacular progress the 
past 15 years, is, in its primary processing, one of 
the major products of the Process Industries. It is 
the chemical engineers’ gift to the textile industries. 
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A glance at the table at the left shows that these 
two products, chemicals and rayon, together ac- 
count for less than one-fifth of the plants, the em- 
ployees and the output of the Process Industries, 
yet their combined production is valued close to a 
billion dollars. Major markets in their own right 
—but only a segment of a vastly greater market. 


Something more than size makes this market of the 
Process Industries attractive to industrial adver- 
tisers. It is a nation-wide market, making it ideal 
to cultivate economically with advertising. It is a 
market where modernization is widely accepted in 
principle and practice, meaning less resistance to 
overcome in exploiting something new. It is a 
market that is vibrant with activity and accomplish- 
ment, producing new products endlessly. It is a 
market of widely diversified yet related products, 
making it a unique testing ground for introducing 
new machinery and equipment. 


Chemicals! Rayon! Impressive symbols of size and 
Standing. Multiply their value by 5 or 6 and you 
have an idea of what a sustained program of adver- 
tisin in Chem & Met can mean to you in making 
vital contacts and establishing standing in the 


Process Industries. 
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TODO 


Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment Used by Chem- 
ical Engineers in Producing 
Chemicals and Rayon 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, power 
and hand trucks, bins, bags, packaging equipment, 
scales, skids, barrels, bags. 

Fluids Handling: Pumps, piping, valves, fittings, 
compressors, fans, blowers, ventilators. 
Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers, 
shredders. 

Mixing: Tumbling barrels, screw mixers, rolls, 
kneaders, turbine and propeller mixers. 


Heat Transfer: Kilns, condensers, spray ponds, 
heat exchangers. 

Refrigeration: Compressors, brine coolers, air 
washers, insulation, air conditioning systems. 


Mechanical Separation: Solution tanks, screens, 
air separators, filters, dust collectors, magnetic 
separators, centrifugals, flotation cells, crystalliz- 
ers, dialyzers. 


Vaporization: Dryers, evaporators, stills. 
Forming: Hydraulic molding presses, extruding 
machines, cutters. 


Control: Indicating, recording and controlling in- 
struments, samplers, air compressors, electrical 
switch-gear, valves. 


Power Generation and Application: § t e a m 
engines, turbines, generators, transformers, motors, 
starters, belting, shafting, gears, chain drives, speed 
reducers, bearings. 


Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, 
condensers, reducing valves, piping, insulation. 


Chemical Reaction: Tanks, reaction chambers, 


CHEMICAL 
& Metallurgical 


ENGINEERING 


Published by McGraw-Hill, New York 
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Floods Create 
Rehabilitation Markets 
@ RECENT floods, the worst in more than a 


century, have created havoc in many of the most 
important industrial areas of the country. In 
New England, which seldom suffers as severely 
from this cause as some other parts of the coun- 
try, in central and western Pennsylvania, and in 
the valley of the Ohio river, manufacturers as 
well as merchants and other business men have 
found their plants invaded by rising waters, 
whose recession has left behind machinery, tools 
and supplies badly damaged if not entirely 
ruined. Structural defects noted following the 
floods have likewise been serious in many in- 
stances. 

The damage has not been covered by insur- 
ance, as in many cases the underwriters, profiting 
from recent experience, had declined to assume 
the risks of flood damage regardless of premium. 
Consequently most of those who suffered from 
the floods must stand the losses without assistance 
from insurance payments. But funds will be 
available, through government aid or the regular 
commercial banking channels, for the repair, re- 
placement or rehabilitation of plants which have 
been damaged by the floods. 

Manufacturers of industrial equipment, sup- 
plies and construction materials have noted that 
this unavoidable destruction by floods has created 
an immediate market for their products in many 
parts of the country. A careful check of the 
damage is being made, and sales and advertising 
efforts will be addressed to the flood sufferers as 
a means of getting immediate orders for the in- 
dustrial goods which are needed. 

As a matter of fact, many manufacturers will 
go beyond the immediate requirements of re- 
habilitation to replace old or obsolete equipment, 
remodel manufacturing plants and otherwise 
improve their facilities on a broad scale, taking 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
necessary work of repair and rehabilitation. 

Because of the importance of the industrial 
areas of New England, Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio Valley visited by floods, the activities of 
many companies regularly represented in the ad- 
vertising pages of industrial publications are 
being interrupted. No doubt the period within 
which advertising is necessarily suspended will be 
as short as possible, since companies which were 
known to have suffered flood damage will want 
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to let their customers and prospects learn as soon 
as may be that their plants and warehouses are 
again in normal condition, and that orders can 
be taken care of with reasonable promptness. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad found that 
service interrupted by the floods had been re- 
stored to normal, one of the first things it did 
was to publish advertising copy in the news- 
papers, advising shippers and the public generally 
that passenger and freight schedules were again 
being maintained. 


Industrial Viewpoint 
On "Truth in Advertising” 


@ INDUSTRIAL advertisers as a class feel that 
they need not concern themselves with the sub- 
ject of “truth in advertising,” which is being 
promoted by the Advertising Federation of 
America, and will be the theme of its convention 
in Boston beginning June 28. There is so little 
objection to industrial advertising copy, either 
from the standpoint of factual accuracy or g 
taste, that they are inclined to regard the discus- 
sion as entirely academic from dae standpoint. 

Aside from the fact that all classes of adver- 
tisers are interested in maintaining public ac- 
ceptance of advertising, and that the man who 
doubts the accuracy of general copy may trans- 
fer some of that feeling to the advertising ap- 
pearing in his industrial publications, there is 
another phase of the subject which is worthy of 
consideration. In appearing to give testimony 
in court, the witness is sworn to tell “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” In 
other words, truth in advertising is not merely a 
negative quality which assures omission of direct 
misstatements of fact, but is positive and con- 
structive because of its presentation of an essen- 
tially complete and acceptable statement of fact. 

It is of course understood that no single in- 
dustrial advertisement can be complete in the 
sense that the entire sales story of the advertiser 
is included. But within the limits of the adver- 
tisement, the copy should be clear, concise and 
complete as to the particular statements which 
are made there regarding qualities, applications 
and performances. 

The weakness of industrial advertising, to a 
considerable degree, has been the lack of thor- 
oughness in digging for the essential facts regard- 
ing the service which the product can render the 
user. Years ago the typical approach to the 
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preparation of industrial copy was the use of 
catalog cuts and descriptions. Catalog copy is 
indispensable, but its place is in the catalog and 
not in the business publication, whose function 
is to enable the manufacturer to stimulate in- 
terest in what he has to offer, and to surround it 
with a glamour of interest based on an unusual 
and appealing story of how it can help the buyer 
to solve one or more of his operating or produc- 
tion problems. 

In other words, truth in advertising as applied 
to the industrial field can be interpreted as calling 
for better copy, which has a broad base of fac- 
tual data gathered from users as well as the 
maker, and which gives a more truthful story 
because it is a more complete and interesting 
presentation of the service which the advertised 
product is prepared to render industrial con- 
sumers. 

“Truth well told,” the slogan of a well-known 
advertising agency, might well be adopted as the 
theme of current industrial advertising effort. 


Do You Know How 
To Work with Others? 


@ ONE of the essentials of business success in 
modern organizations is ability to get along with 
others. This does not mean merely being a yes- 
man, because the modern executive demands 
courage as well as intelligence in discussing busi- 
ness problems, but it does imply being able to 
see the other side of the question, and in being 
ready and willing to accept modifications of 
policy after a controversial subject has been 
thoroughly threshed out. 

Sales and advertising work are based on co- 
operation. Team-work in making plans func- 
tion smoothly, with advertising meshed with 
personal selling, is the key to most of the out- 
standing industrial merchandising successes of 
the day. Ability of the manufacturer to develop 
sympathetic codéperation among both his own 
organization and those of his distributors is an- 
other phase of the same general situation. 

There are two types of men who meet with 
difficulties because of their inability to work with 
others. One is the weak sister who, in his own 
language, is afraid to “stick his neck out,” and 
therefore fails to contribute his share of con- 
structive thinking to the jobs at hand. He “goes 
along,” in the sense of following instructions, 
but seldom comes forward with any important 
ideas which might improve the situation, because 
he is afraid that he might possibly have to cross 
swords with someone else in the organization. 
This type of man seldom rises above a mediocre 
level, because he has put his own selfish interests 
ahead of the company. 
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The other type is more difficult to deal with, 
and often fails to realize his possibilities because 
he is so thin-skinned that he cannot accept criti- 
cism. He has such an intense desire to put over 
his ideas that failure to get complete acceptance 
crucifies him. ‘Thus he is in a constant mental 
and nervous turmoil because he feels that ob- 
stacles arise at every step to delay or impede the 
progress of the plans and ideas which he has de- 
veloped, and which because of pride of creation 
he regards as perfect. 

Such a man has too much temperament for his 
own good. If he could develop the qualities of 
tolerance and patience, along with a diplomatic 
handling of disagreements with his associates, he 
would double his efficiency, usefulness and pros- 
pects. But the woods are full of men who have 
become the victims of their lack of balance, and 
who have suffered themselves and made their 
companies suffer because of a lack of ability to 
submerge their own individualities in building 
successful team-work for the company as a 
whole. 


A New Series; 
Its Possibilities 


@ IN this issue we are initiating a new and im- 
portant series of articles, which we believe will 


contribute facts of real value to the industrial 
marketing field. They are broader in scope than 
any heretofore published, and for that reason 
should provide a more complete view of the 
machinery of selling and merchandising to in- 
dustry than has been available in the past. 

The story of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, the first of this series, is one of the most 
interesting in all industry. It has been one of 
the romances intimately associated with the 
Aladdin-like rise of the automotive industry, but 
its activities have been broadened to include all 
industrial applications of the anti-friction bear- 
ing. Much of its work has been of a strictly 
pioneering nature. 

In this article an effort has been made not 
merely to record the marketing set-up and poli- 
cies of this leading organization, but to suggest 
the reasons which have actuated the company in 
following certain specific methods. In later 
articles different methods and policies will be 
outlined, and the reader will find it worth while 
to compare marketing objectives in order to note 
the significance of the variations. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is devoting a con- 
siderable amount of time and effort to making 
this series of basic interest and importance to the 
field, and we shall appreciate comments and sug- 
gestions from readers regarding it. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 


Timken’s Marketing 


lars in maintenance and lubrication 
charges. 

Timken advertising is an integral 
part of the marketing activity and has 
become one of the most useful tools 
made available to the sales engineers. 
When a sizable manufacturer of ma- 
chinery or equipment adopts Timken 
bearings, then the nation-wide accept- 
ance built up by Timken advertising 
for Timken-equipped products goes to 
work for it. It is the duty of every 
Timken sales representative as part of 
his selling activity to penetrate the 
executive group of his prospect down 
through the sales manager and adver- 
tising manager and show them the 
extra sales that can be had by capitaliz- 
ing on the fact that their products 
are Timken bearing equipped. Once a 
customer relationship has been estab- 
lished, the salesman, assisted by the 
advertising and sales promotion divi- 
sion, maintains close contact with the 
customer’s advertising department to 
make sure that every possible mer- 
chandising service is rendered. 

@ In other words, the Timken policy 
goes further than just selling a box 
of bearings and an_ invoice — but 
actually assists the customer in pro- 
moting the sales of products in which 
Timken bearings are used. Logotypes, 
decalcomanias, metal name plates, dis- 
plays and signs of the Timken trade 
mark are supplied in necessary quanti- 
ties to customers free of charge to ef- 
fect this cooperation, and give them 
an effective way to tie up with the 
acceptance created by many years of 
national and business paper advertising. 
products are 
featured in Timken advertising are 
supplied with reprints for use in sales 


Manufacturers whose 


and promotional work. 

Roland P. Kelley has served as di- 
rector of advertising for many years. 
Under his direction Arthur J. Brady 
engineers all creative and production 
work of the department, R. P. Brown 
is in charge of the news bureau, and 
P. C. Poss is responsible for engineer- 
ing and technical promotional matter. 
The whole policy behind Timken ad- 
vertising is to build up such an ac- 
ceptance and demand for products 
that are Timken bearing equipped that 
buyers of equipment everywhere give 
preference to such products, and thus 
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the sales of Timken customers meet 
with a steady increase. 

A substantial general publication 
campaign in national media has been 
used for over thirty years to make the 
public conscious of Timken’s contribu- 
tion to efficient and economical ma- 
chine performance by treating leading 
industries such as construction, rail- 
road, machine tool and others. This 
type of work is also carried on in up- 
wards of one hundred industrial and 
business publications and with exten- 





In the auto- 


sive direct mail material. 
motive field, for instance, all dealers 
of a motor car manufacturer will re- 
ceive as part of a campaign, a quality 
piece of promotional literature de- 
signed to impress the dealer with the 
importance of Timken bearings in the 
cars he is selling from a sales stand- 
point and as to how they contribute 
to a better car as a unit. 

@ All Timken advertising with the ex- 
ception of the general publication cam- 
paign is placed direct. The latter is 
placed by Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Detroit. 

Inasmuch as Timken bearings are 
engineered to specific jobs, there are 
no stock sizes in the usual sense which 
would necessitate a catalog as ordi- 
narily used by manufacturers. There- 
fore, Timken’s catalog in reality is a 
250-page engineering guide to Timken 
bearings used in its customer's 
products. 

The “Timken Engineering Journal,” 
issued by the advertising department, 
has an important role in the company’s 
marketing activities. This is a loose 
leaf book, placed in the hands of all 
equipment designers, with engineering 
data on tapered roller bearing design 
and application. The book serves as 
a representative of the sales engineer 
and contains information which en- 











ables the customer’s engineer to select 
1 type of bearing for the job at hand. 
From that point on, the sales engineer 
works closely with the designer to de- 
termine the size and capacity neces- 
ary for efficient operation, and to see 


hat it is properly engineered into the 
quipment. 

All manufacturers who have Tim- 
‘en equipped machinery do not prefer 
o handle bearing replacement parts 
usiness. Essentially for this reason 
ind as an additional service to its 
nanufacturer customers, the company 
is The Timken Roller Bearing Service 
x Sales Company with branch offices 
nd stocks of replacement bearings in 
fteen industrial centers. This or- 
sanization serves the jobber and whole- 
ile trade and works with it to make 
ure that proper service is given every- 
here on Timken bearings. Sales 
f Timken rock bits also are handled 
yy this subsidiary inasmuch as the 
product is sold to a great extent 
through distributor channels. Through 
this set-up the company maintains 





Timken bearing service for industrial 
purposes within a few hours of any 
part of the country, and automotive 
bearings within twenty-five miles of 
practically any demand. This divi- 
sion is under the direction of W. H. 
Richardson, vice-president and general 
manager, with headquarters at Canton. 
Each branch office is in charge of a 
branch manager. 

@ The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Limited, operates in Canada in 
) manner similar to the service and 
sales company. Headquarters are at 
Toronto where a representative stock 
is carried. C. E. Webster, branch man- 
ager, is in charge. 

The French and British associated 
companies manufacture bearings only 
und take care of all Continental and 
world trade with the exception of 
South America and the Orient. The 
former is handled through Timken’s 
own representatives who sell through 
dealers. The Far East business is 
transacted through an export agency. 

The Timken Steel & Tube Com- 
pany, organized in 1928, is further 

idence of Timken specialization. For 

was as a direct result of Timken 
Bearing’s desire to control the quality 
steel going into its product that 
this division was created. Mr. Timken 
chairman of this company, with 

J. Griffiths, an alloy steel industry 
man, president. Mr. Griffiths co- 

dinates the company’s activities with 

se of the bearing company, which 





USE ONE PAPER 


FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


AIR CONDITIONING 






HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
penetrates into every phase of industrial, 
public building and commercial air con- 
ditioning activity—“straight down the 
alley” to the Aey men who control over 
80°, of all purchases of all required 
equipment. 


In this $100,000,000 market we offer you 
effective coverage of engineers in large 
industrial plants, office buildings, hospi- 
tals, hotels, theatres, schools and on 
government projects— effective coverage 
among consulting engineers who specify 
and large contractors who install. 


Each month, through the advertising pages of this ome publication, you 
can cultivate sales from the greatest subscriber audience in air 
conditioning—do a complete job at low cost. 


May we contact your agency, or do you prefer that we send detailed in- 
formation directly to your desk? 


6NORTH Heating - | ping at ker Xero) 


MICHIGAN ILLINOIS 
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consumes at least fifty per cent of 
the mill’s proauction. This company 
is the largest producer of electric 
furnace steels in the world. Its prod- 
chiefly of high grade 
carbon steel, fundamentally alloy 
steels, in billets, flats and rounds, and 
forging and gear stock for the auto- 
motive industry. The tubing it pro- 
duces is all high temperature resisting 
much of it being used 


ucts consist 


seamless type, 
for cracking stills. 

That part of the mill’s production 
not used by the bearing company is 
marketed under the direction of S. D. 
Williams, sales director with head- 
quarters at Canton. Mr. Williams has 
been with the Timken organization 


since 1926, starting as metallurgical 
sales engineer and advancing to man- 
ager of tube sales in 1935 after having 
served as assistant director for several 
years. He was appointed to his pres- 
ent post early this year. 

Five district offices located in De- 
troit, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and New York, each in charge of a 
district manager, comprise the com- 
pany’s sales organization set-up. All 
business is done on mill shipment basis 
from Canton, larger specifications di- 
rect, others through localized ware- 
house distributors, and a few jobbing 
connections on specialized specifica- 
tions. All steel salesmen are supported 
by metallurgists from the factory, 





you ask HOW LONG HAS THIS 
BEEN GOING ON ? ? 


answer—“The 50th Year of it is 
going on right now.” 


Here is one of many letters received thanking us for service 


we supplied gladly. 


The fact is, such service is the founda- 


tion of BAKERS’ HELPER. 


Bower's letter 
is a typical 
response from 
our alert, pro- 
gress ve 
readers. 


medium. 


Many alert producers read BAKERS’ HELPER. 
than a magazine to them; it is a necessary factor in their 
business, which saves money and boosts profits. 

Because BAKERS’ HELPER is a service institution relied 
upon by progressive bakers, it is also a valuable advertising 
Advertising in BAKERS’ HELPER is effective be- 


It is more 


cause the magazine is such an integral part of so many bakers’ 


growing business. 


To be advertised in BAKERS’ HELPER 


gives a product or service push for an effective success 


among bakers. 


Tell your sales story thru BAKERS’ HELPER to bakers who 


are worth your best selling efforts. 


The paid circulation 


parallels the buying power of the industry—among the 9,118 
bakers doing 92.8% of the baking (latest Census figures). 


Send for a copy of “Baking Industry Facts and Figures. 


” 


@ BAKERS HELPER @ 


"% MAGAZINE 7 BAKERY PRACTICE «7 MANAGEMENT 


330 South Wells Street, 


36 


Chicago, Ill. 


operating closely with district man- 
agers. 

That is Timken’s marketing organ- 
ization set-up and its operating char- 
acteristics. In every phase, the en- 
gineering thought, the desire for 
achievement, the effort for perfection, 
without personal gratification of any 
nature, is common throughout the en- 
tire personnel, and forcefully empha- 
sizes Timken’s qualifications as one of 
the outstanding successful industrial 
marketing units of the world. 





Heitkamp Joins American 
Type Founders at Elizabeth 


Frederick H. Heitkamp, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Lyon Metal Products, 
Inc., Aurora, Ill., has resigned to become 
affiliated with 
American Type 
Founders Sales 
Corporation, with 
headquarters at 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Previous to join- 

ing the Aurora 
company, Mr. Heit- 
kamp was for many 
years associated 
with Cincinnati 
Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati 
Grinders, Inc, in = 
executive capacit 
directing oles a F. H. Heitkamp 
advertising work. 
He has always taken an active part in 
organization work and is known for his 
vigorous and progressive thinking on ad- 
vertising and sales procedure. It is of 
general regret that Mr. Heitkamp leaves 
the strictly industrial marketing field. 


Issue "Purchasing" 

L. F. Boffey and S. F. Heinritz, for 
nearly twenty years co-editors of The 
Purchasing Agent and Purchasing, have 
organized the Boffey Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. ‘The corporation has 
acquired The Executive Purchaser which, 
effective with the April number, will be 
issued as Purchasing. 


"Machine Design" Issues 
Materials Directory 
The March Machine Design carried a 


directory of engineering materials as a 
supplement, which lists according to trade 
name and properties, iron, steel and non- 
ferrous alloys and plastic and other non 
metallic materials. 


Carlquist Joins Agency 

E. V. Carlquist has resigned as adver 
tising manager of Thermoid Rubbe: 
Company, Trenton, N. J., to join the 
Cleveland office of Fuller & Smith ©& 


Ross, Inc., as account executive. 


Shell Promotes Lakin 

P. E. Lakin, formerly general sales 
manager, Shell Petroleum Corporatior 
St. Louis, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of marketing, succeeding I 
van Eeghen, resigned. 
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Shops making aircraft engines and parts 
are running "Throttles Open". . . another 
branch of the busy, buying metal-working 
field . . . here, too, American Machinist 


readers control the orders. 


@ Shops like this make airplane engines 
and parts, buy 2% of equipment in the 


oe 
ac. ~ 


America is taking to the air! Last year 
the number of passengers carried exceeded 
1934 by 61%. 

No wonder plants that make airplane 
engines and parts are busy! No wonder 
they’re buying equipment! 

And likewise throughout the entire 
metal-working field. Increased spending 
has furnished both the need and the 
capital for buying all types of industrial 
equipment. Machine-tools, for example. 
Sales this year eclipse 1935 by 93%. 

Here’s a rich, ripe market for selling 
all types of industrial equipment. You 
ean blanket it with your sales story easily 
and economically with penny-a-call Ameri- 
ean Machinist advertising. 


American Machinist’s selective circulation takes 


metal-working field. Here, too, American your sales message to the key production and man- 

Machinist readers control the orders. agement officials in all parts of the metal-working 
field. They control the orders. And this year there are 
plenty. Go after them ...with American Machinist 
advertising. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








McGRAW-HILL EDITORS SURVEY 


INDUSTRY'S FLOOD-DAMAGE 


ON-THE-SPOT REPORT : 
RUSHED TO McGRAW- 
HILL PUBLICATIONS 


REHABILITATION REQUIREMENTS DETAILED 






























































As the crescendo of newspaper headlines dimin- regrettable damage to residential property is the 








ishes and the receding sea of water leaves desola- forced interruption of industrial production. Al- 
tion in mud-filled, water-damaged industrial plants, ready, as this is being written, vital news is rolling 
McGraw-Hill editors render a vital service to all in, being compiled and interpreted for inclusion in 
industry in a plant-by-plant survey of the actual the current issues of McGraw-Hill Publications. 
damage done, and the compelling needs created. For business is waiting for and must have the 






More far-reaching in its consequences than the answers to many important questions. 












THE TIME IS RIGHT...THE NEED IS EVIDENT... 


McGRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 















American Machinist Coal Age Electrical Merchandising 
Aviation Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering Electrical West 

Bus Transportation Construction Methods Electrical Wholesaling 
Business Week Electrical Contracting Electrical World 
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SUSRIESS ASKS THESE QUESTIONS McGRAW-HILL EDITORS COVER THESE SECTORS 


How much damage has been done to... emo sector ‘endian, tes HUDSON SECTOR 


East Liverpool, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
Factories Wellsville, Ohio SESS ANNA Albany, N.Y. 
Toronto, a Willi . P Kingston, N. Y. 
~ : Steubenville, i illiarasport, Pa. 
Central Power Stations todas Pea Ohio Sunbury, Pa. CONNECTICUT 
Wheeling, W. Va. Lock Haven, Pa. SECTOR 


Transportation Systems Parkersburgh, W. Va. Stranron, Pa’ North Adams, Mass. 


i . - saat cae Springfield, Mass. 
Communication Systems ction, cman Hatch, Pa. Holyoke, Mas. 
Water Works Brackenridge, Pa. a = Middletown, Conn. 


New Kensington, Pa. POTOMAC SECTOR Ansonia, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Storage Systems prepeees, FS. Cumberland, Md. Bridgeport, Conn. 
; Mo — a 4 Hagerstown, Md. Stamford, ‘Conn 
SER, Fe Winchester, Md. Norwich, Conn. 


Bridges “inch 
4 Ambridge, Pa. Washington, D. C. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Hi } Alliquipps, Pa. 

ignways aver, Pa. 

‘ § ; Reaver’ felt, Pa. aay SECTOR MERRIMACK SECTOR 
. »< Rochester, Pa. Easton, Pa. . 
— Pittsburgh, Pa. Trenton, N. J. Concord, NH. 
Office Buildings ALLEGHENY SECTOR FINGERLAKES SECTOR }yorfi"Nj.n 
Yendorerst Pa. Comte N. G y pe — 

y ° ‘7 . ° ton, iN. . ’ ass. 
What shortages will we have . . . for how long? ieumn, Ve. yoy ag A Senchese, Bi. Ol. 
Huntingdon, Pa. Ithaca, N. Y. Nashua, N. H. 








What new construction is necessary ? 





How much re-equipment ? 
How will the flood affect business ? This industrial cataclysm highlights the service 
which McGraw-Hill renders to industry every 
: ; é week and month of the year. Here is dramatic evi- 
What methods of financing will be used? dence of the ability of a large well-integrated organ- 
To what extent were affected areas protected by ization to serve its readers and advertisers com- 
insurance ? petently and efficiently in the emergency as well 
as in the normal well-ordered routine of industry. 


What is the extent of corrosion by water? 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS SUPPLY THE FACTS 


McGraw-Hill Publications will answer these and 
other questions business asks, as fast as the facts 
become available, thus saving countless hours of 
time and expense to Industry’s suppliers. 


VITAL READJUSTMENTS AHEAD 


First-hand facts gathered on the scene by 
McGraw-Hill Editors give industrial leaders the 
vital information needed for the readjustment of 
their production and sales organizations; and clear 
the decks to render that prompt and essential as- 
sistance the stricken industrial areas must have. 


THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE... 


PUBLICATIONS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Electronics Food Industries Product Engineering 
Engineering & Mining Journal Metal & Mineral Markets Radio Retailing 
Engineering News-Record Mill Supplies Textile World 
Factory Management & Maintenance Power Transit Journal 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


Qualifications 


cessfully is of course a question. Many 
men are successful in this field of 
work who have neither engineering nor 
journalistic training, but begin early 
with various industrial companies and 
through practical experience in selling 
and advertising develop into very suc- 
cessful managers of industrial adver- 
tising. 

On the other hand, college training 
is definitely helpful and becoming 
more important every day as competi- 


tion for these jobs increases. For this 
reason we might list the following as 
of value. 
A. Engineering 

Obviously the type of engineering 
involved in the products and markets 
would best serve as a background to 
this work. However, we do not be- 
lieve companies generally would in- 
clude engineering as an essential re- 
quirement for industrial advertising. 


B. Economics 


Of value and of course included 
in all general college courses. 














American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Corp. 
Anaconda Lead Products Co. 


Bartlett & Snow Co. 
Binks Manufacturing Co. 
Boland, A. J., Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 


Carborundum Co. 

Ceramic Color & Chem. Mig. Co. 
Cleveland Crane & Engr. Co. 
Cooley Clay Co. 


DeVilbiss Co. 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co. 


Edgar Brothers Co. 

Electric Furnace Co. 

Electro Refractories Alloys Corp. 
Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 
Foxboro Company 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Hartford-Empire Co. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Hommel Co., Inc., The O. 


9 Mig. Co. 
International Pulp Co. 
Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Mig. Co. 


Johns-Manville 


T Ri-k | 





executives. 
used two pages each. 
green, orange, and yellow. 





WHAT A STORY 
THIS LIST TELLS! 


85 advertisers are using CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
either with regular space or in the April CON- 
VENTION issue. A 


Ottawa Silica Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours, E. L, & Co., Inc. 


A veritable WHO’S WHO in selling to glass, enamel or pottery 
In April one company used four pages, and five 
30 pages in two colors, including red. 
Copies available for those 
interested in this booming market. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Published by Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of 
CERAMIC DATA BOOK, BRICK & CLAY RECORD, BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS, and PRACTICAL BUILDER. 


partial list follows: 


Ladd-Cronin Engr. Co. 

Louden Machinery Co. 

Magnetic Mig. Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
New Castle Refractories Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Newport Rolling Mill Co. 

Niagara Alkali Co. 

Norton Co. 


Paasche Airbrush Co. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Pangborn Corp. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Portable Appliances, Inc. 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Pyrometer Instrument Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Sisalkraft Co. 

Spinks Clay Co. 

Surface Combustion Co. 
Titanium Alloy Mig. Co. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Vitro Mig. Co. 

Wedron Silica Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 
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C. Journalism and Practical 
Advertising Courses 


The more of this that a man can 
have, the better he will be prepared 
for his job of industrial advertiser. 
Many colleges give a general advertis- 
ing course which involves advertising 
of consumer goods such as soap and 
soda crackers to the home consuming 
market. The basic principles involved 
are about the same as those used in in- 
dustrial advertising. On the other 
hand, almost always there is an oppor- 
tunity for creative sale in the con- 
sumer advertising that does not al- 
ways exist in industrial advertising. 


A radio advertisement may so in- 
terest a person that he is moved to 
purchase the radio without having 
very much of an idea of buying one 
before reading the advertisement. On 
the other hand, with industrial adver- 
tising, in more cases the buyer will 
have a definite requirement for certain 
material or equipment and it will be 
a case of satisfying his requirement 
from one source or another rather 
than the creation of the desire for 
something that he formerly did not 
know he wanted. 


D. Industrial Advertising 


Only a few schools give very much 
training in industrial advertising, al- 
though they are more and more com- 
ing to the realization that there is 
considerable difference between con- 
sumer and industrial advertising and 
that some special study of industrial 
advertising is of value to the student 
even if only to give him some idea 
as to the difference. 


E. Art 


While I do not urge a course in art, 
as some of the layout training is often 
included in advertising courses, still if 
one has any natural ability along this 
line it is worth developing if advertis- 
ing is the field to be followed. 

In conclusion: The industrial adver- 
tising student should realize that in 
most industrial marketing, personal 
selling comes first because units of 
sale are large enough and complicated 
enough to make it not only practical 
but almost necessary to have a trained, 
experienced salesman call and make 
the sale. Advertising is of very definite 
secondary assistance. Whereas in the 
case of consumer goods, with a great 
many products, advertising comes first, 


(Continued on Page 58) 





With the change of season and with unmistakable improvement in the market 
for heating, ventilating and air-conditioning equipment, it is logical to prepare 
for an active season. It is really a grand Opportunity because, in addition to 
the advantages which spring and the trend of business indicate, HEATING & 
VENTILATING offers these contributing factors: 





@ This graph illustrates 
the dramatic increase in 
HEATING & VENTI- 
LATING’S paid circula- 
tion from January 1, 
1934, to March 1, 1936— 
a gain of 53.8% over the 
last nineteen months. 








st. A 53.8% gain in PAID circulation over the last nineteen 
months—a dramatic increase. No premium methods were used; 
H & V must be selling on its own Editorial merit! 


y The graph at the left shows a PAID circulation of 6576 on the 

first of March. The TOTAL circulation on the same date was 
8145. The difference—in excess of paid circulation—is covered by a 
DIRECTED DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM which places the paper in 
the hands of all firms and individuals controlling the selection of 
equipment. Better than any “all-paid” list, it reaches a Buying Power 
not otherwise covered. 


H&V’s circulation is increasing! Business has shown signs of interesting activity! 
The Opportunity is here! Before you decide what to do about the situation, give 
a thought to the moral of the early bird and the worm 


nh I 


HEATING & VENTILATING 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, PUBLISHERS, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Machines and Unemployment 





@ A HOUSE labor subcommittee last 
month suggested that the Secretary 
of Labor be directed to “compile 
list of all labor-saving devices, me- 
chanical and otherwise, such as au- 
tomatic machinery, machinery in gen- 
eral, conveyors, speedups, efficiency 
methods eliminating loss of time, mo- 
nopolies, mergers of industries and all 
other means adopted towards reducing 
costs of production,” which have ef- 
fected unemployment. 

“Your subcommittee,” the report 
said, “is of the opinion that mechan- 
ical and other labor-saving devices are 
the chief cause of the growing num- 


“SENT 


ber of unemployed and prematurely 
superannuated derelicts among labor- 
ers.” 

This move emphasized the necessity 
for a public relations job to be di- 
rected especially to public officials 
who have anything whatsoever to do 
with labor relations and employment. 
Educational work has been going on 
for some time, but it is evident that 
it has not reached some of those in 
this classification. 

Business papers especially have given 
a great deal of space to the subject 
of machinery and its effect on employ- 
ment. Many organizations have given 
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the subject careful study and made 
reports of their findings. The Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute, 
for example, early this year released 
a booklet entitled “Ten Facts on Tech- 
nology and Employment.” Two 
points were very pertinent on the sub- 
ject. One revealed that employment 
today is nearest normal in the most 
highly mechanized industries, such 
as automobile and textile manufactur- 
ing, in the paper and printing trades, 
and other intensively developed indus- 
tries. Most unemployment is found 
today in occupations in which ma- 
chines are used the least. 

Furthermore, the report pointed 

out, eighty-four per cent of all ma- 
chines invented are “labor-serving” 
and only sixteen per cent have as 
their primary purpose the saving of 
labor,” according to a study of re- 
cent patents. Most machines are in- 
vented to manufacture entirely new 
products. Seven-tenths of all inven- 
tions tend to increase labor’s relative 
share of the national income. 
@ The National Industrial Conference 
Board also has given the subject 
searching study and recently pub- 
lished a volume of over 100 pages 
on “Machinery, Employment and 
Purchasing Power.” The book points 
out that eighteen new _ industries 
alone, which have come into exist- 
ence since 1879, gave employment to 
one-seventh of all labor employed in 
manufacturing activity in 1929. 
These eighteen new industries ac- 
counted for eighteen per cent of the 
total increase in employment in the 
field of manufacturing and that ac- 
counted for forty per cent of the in- 
crease in employment in relation to 
the growth of total population. 

Mentioning specific examples, the 
report reveals that mining activities 
required four times the number of 
workers in 1930 as in 1880; the iron 
and steel industry increased the num- 
ber of its wage-earners by more than 
500 per cent during the same period, 
and the glass industry similarly em- 
ployed nearly six times as many work- 
ers at the end of the period as at the 
start. 

While certain individuals in our 
government seem to question the value 
of machinery in stimulating employ- 
ment and business in general, England 
with perhaps clearer perception and 
better understanding, has taken the 
opposite course of action. That gov 
ernment has taken steps to force the 
introduction of advanced machinery 
as the only way to rescue her decadent 
industry from extinction. Russia, 
likewise, is installing as much ma- 
chinery as it can in order to give 
greater employment. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG offers you the one sure way to cover 
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worth selling. 
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A TWENTY YEAR HABIT 


For twenty years the key men in these 
chemical process industries have been 
using CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG as their standard reference 
book. This twenty year habit helps you 
to sell these plants. 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Securing Selective 
Requests for Catalog? 

We have a catalog which costs up- 
wards of $3.00 per copy and wish to 
distribute it only to those who want it 
because they have use for it. Would 
mentioning the cost of the book in 
our advertising and literature have a 
tendency to create a better appreci- 
ation of the value of the book or is it 
likely to scare away requests for it? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Your $3.00 price may tend to hold 
back the conscientious buyer who 
still might be a reasonable prospect. 
We believe a better way is to indicate 
that you will be pleased to send a 
copy which costs $1.00 or whatever 
price you wish to put on it to any- 


one who will write to you indicating 
that they are now using a similar prod- 
uct and would like to have informa- 
tion on your product or that they are 
expecting to use the product indicat- 
ing the nature of the use. Also ask 
them to write using their own letter- 
head as a matter of protection. 

In this way you should be able to 
secure quality inquiries without cut- 
ting them down too severely. 


Percentage Spent 
For Advertising 


In the December tNvuUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, in answer to a question un- 


der “Relative Advertising Budgets,” 


you provide a table on “ Advertising 








4 
of NEWS 


( AND ORDERS) 
IN 


The Coal Trade 


Half a century of news, covering markets, 
men and methods—that's The Black Diamond's 
Fair, impartial, thorough, its news 
columns carry vital information to one of 


history. 


America's key industries. 






From The 
Western 
Canada 


Coal Review 


A copy of The Black 
Diamond's Golden Anni- 
versary Number will be 
sent on request. 


Manufacturers with a market in the Coal 


Industry cover it thoroughly in 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


SS ATR ali. “S 
THE BLACK DIAMOND 


NEW YORK, Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO, Manhattan Bldg. 
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Investment Expressed in Percent of 
Sales.” Would figures of this type be 
available for various industries, par- 
ticularly, as applied to associations of 
these industries? What percentage of 
sales of concrete and steel are spent for 
advertising or trade promotion activi- 
ties? In the lumber industry, many 
manufacturers depend entirely upon 
their association for their advertising. 
You may have some interesting figures 
that would indicate the need for a 
greater advertising investment on th 
part of the lumber manufacturers. 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARY. 

There are no figures available as far 
as we know regarding the relationship 
of advertising costs to total sales by 
industries. However, the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association bul- 
letin, as you know, gives the per- 
centage classified by raw materials, 
accessory products, plant equipment, 
plant supplies and construction equip- 
ment. During 1936 this association 
is planning to carry on some type of 
work by industries. When this study 
has been completed it will probably 
form a good basis for your considera- 
tion although they do not plan to 
include a study of association adver- 
tising. 

The usual advertising percentage for 
steel is from a half of one per cent to 
two per cent with cement on about 
the same basis. The basic industries 
such as lumber, cement and steel no 
doubt are probably under-advertised 
but with close profit margins, this 
situation will probably continue al- 
though, barring the depression, there 
has been a gradual increase in the per- 
centage used for advertising over a 
period of years. 


Imprinting Costs 

We are interested in obtaining in 
formation on various systems used b) 
manufacturers in imprinting litera- 
ture for representatives. We are fa 
miliar with the following methods: 

1. Imprintng directly on litera 
ture by printer, which can be- 
come rather expensive in a year’s 
time due especially to many 
small quantities required. 

2. Use of a sticker—which is sub- 
ject to somewhat the same ob- 
jections as No. 1. 

3. Imprinting by multigraph, which 
appears to be the most eco- 
nomical. 

Perhaps you can cite us to articli 
which have appeared in your publica- 
tion on this subject. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We believe you are probably getting 
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Keen Coverage 
for Industrial Advertisers 


The basic news of industry and industrial equipment direct to industrial 
buying and specifying officials with 


New Vitality 


New Interest New Sparkle 
in the 


New Equipment DIGEST 


New in purpose —new in format—new in the service it renders industry and 
the industrial equipment field. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST will contain in each issue a comprehensive digest 
of the industrial news of the month — sales policies — construction news — expansion 
activities — personnel changes — new materials and their applications — new equip- 
ment — in fact, all things of vital interest to industry as a whole. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST offers to industrial advertisers a new opportunity 
to reach Industry with a new interest. 


30,000 Guaranteed Circulation 


We hereby guarantee a total controlled coverage of 
30,000 distribution to be mailed to individual names of 
buying and specifying officials of well rated industrial 
concerns. 
Closing date—the 20th of the preceding month. 
Sample copy and advertising rates on request. 


New Equipment DIGEST 


Cooperating with MacRae's Blue Book 


11 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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as low imprinting costs as can reason- 
ably be secured. In checking the mat- 
ter with a printer, they indicate that 
while they imprint for $1.00 a thou- 
sand, they believe multigraphing is 
cheaper and still reasonably effective. 
In checking with a multigraphing 
indicate that while the 
multigraph is generally used, some 
have better success with the multi- 
color press as it is somewhat faster 
and therefore cheaper and also has the 
advantage of being able to handle 
thick booklets which will not go 
through a multigraph machine. 

We also refer you to the article by 
J. M. McKibbin, Jr., “Establishing 
Successful Distributor Relationships,” 
which appeared on page 9 of our Oc- 


company, they 


tober issue. 


Industrial Advertising 
To the General Public 


The general management and ad- 
vertising department have been in 
several conferences during recent 


SURVEYS want for 


1. WATERPROOF PAINTS 
2. Cusget FOR PLANT FLOORS 
8. DRIVER & PLANT UNIFORMS 
4. ORANGE DRINK 
Write for Advertising 
Rates and A.B.C. 
Statement. 





Mil an 


cago, 











Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in the field. Maiatains 
complete laboratory. 


Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 8S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 











327 So. La Salle St., 
Chi mi. 


weeks trying to answer the question 
as to whether it will pay us to 
reach out and advertise to the general 
public. Our products are sold en- 
tirely to the industrial market al- 
though it must be admitted the gener- 
al public is interested. Has anything 
been written on this recently that 
would prove of interest or would 
help solve our problem? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


In a discussion of this kind, the 
professional advertising man is al- 
most invariably on the side of adver- 
tising to the general public. In an 
article published in Sales Management, 
Nov. 15, 1935, very interesting state- 
ments are made as to the advantages 
of advertising to the general public 
indicating that the average industrial 
advertiser does not appreciate the 
great opportunity that waits for those 
who will step out and do a job. 

It seems to us that no general con- 
clusions can be arrived at. If a man- 
ufacturer selling to industry has 
enough margin or enough volume to 
create a margin that will permit a 
fairly large advertising appropriation, 
it is always desirable to study the 
opportunity of going direct to the 
general public. On the other hand, 
if a manufacturer only has a volume 
and a corresponding margin that will 
allow him a reasonably modest adver- 
tising appropriation, it is folly to try 
to spread this out to cover both the 
industrial and general consuming mar- 
kets. 

It is agreed that i it t would always be 





In Spite 
of Floods 


Generators that are 
under water produce 
no power, but the 
use of electricity con- 
tinues at record high 
levels and the utili- 
ties are buying much 
new equipment. 








Reach this active 
market through 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and 
POWER 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
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1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland; 8 W. 40th St., New York 





desirable to go to the general public 
but the task is so large as to require 
a good portion of the combined ap- 
propriations of all companies inter- 
ested in the particular line in ques- 
tion. Whatever work is done with 
the general public along these lines 
is done almost to the equal advantage 
of every concern selling a similar line. 
Therefore, since the task is so large, 
the expense so great, and the opportu- 
nity for profit rather well divided 
among competition, it is usually best 
to have everyone agreed to spend a 
certain percentage of their adver- 
tising appropriation in reaching the 
consumer group or get together in 
one general cooperative advertising 
effort. 

It is very well for a professional! 
advertising man who has nothing at 
stake to urge a broader viewpoint, but 
when you are personally charged with 
securing a net profit each year by a 
board of directors and stockholders 
of your company, you are going to be 
rather conservative in undertaking so 
large a job single handed under these 
conditions. 

It is usually better to concentrate 
and dominate if possible your imme- 
diate industrial market and let the 
business grow as all companies and 
the general public gradually become 
more interested. 


The Question of 
Catalog Binding 


At the present time we have nearl) 
completed plans for a new catalog 
covering our line of tools. However, 
we are faced with the question of 
whether to make this catalog: 

(a) Bound, 24 pages and cover. 
National Standard Catalog size, 
73/4,x105% inches, or 

(6) Leow leaf, consisting of bull: 
tins to describe each type of 
tool, 28 or 30 pages plus cor 

page size 8x11 inches 
punched to fit standard bind 
ers. 

In considering this problem, 1 
have gone over the various points i 
favor of both the bound and loos 
leaf catalog. The bound catalog 
complete, easy to handle and can / 
kept up to date by having the pag: 
held unbound by the printer an 


bound up (with a form reprinted 

necessary) in small quantities as need 
ed. On the other hand, a loose lea 
catalog is also complete and at ti 
same time provides bulletins which w 
or our distributors can use singly 

making quotation on individual typ 


FURNITURE & VENETIAN BLIND 


plants are unusually busy Their activity provides immense markets 
for lumber tools, finishes, hardware, veneers, and equipment of prac- 
tically eve kind WOOD PRODUCTS is the one publication they all 
receive e and respond to Ask our advertisers. Sample copy sent 
on request 





The most widely read and quoted publication in 
«) “t) the furniture and wood products field. 
ans A 


‘BORN ST 
AA car us a aM 
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AHOMET had to go to the MOUNTAIN 


@ MILL SUPPLIES regu- 
irly reaches more than 5,000 
supply salesmen and 
xecutives in the 1,200 mill 
supply houses doing more 
than 90 per cent of the indus- 
's total business. A special 
exhibit section makes it pos 
» to run color advertise- 
nts in June at special Con- 
ntion rates—full page, two 
lors, orange and_ black, 
$135; two pages, two colors, 
range and black, $250 (less 
an page units at regular 
rates). Forms close May 25. 


but: 


MILL SUPPLIES each year brings the “Triple Con- 
vention” to its readers in its June Report-of-the- 
Convention Issue. 


Mill supply salesmen and executives who are unable 
to attend this yearly meeting of their industry look 
forward to the Convention Issue as the next best 
thing. Those who were there save this Issue as a 
convenient “notebook” on what was discussed from 
the Convention floor. 


Capitalize on this exceptional reader interest by using 
dominant space in the June MILL SUPPLIES. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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NEW 
GAS INDUSTRY 
MAILING LIST 


The BLUE BOOK is the gas industry's 
latest directory. its mailing list in- 
cludes all gas utilities in the United 
States serving both natural and manu- 
factured gas. It gives the personnel 
of the district offices as well as the 
headquarters companies—arranged by 
States and includes distributing com- 
panies, pipe line companies, produc- 
ing companies and holding companies. 
Indicates the kind of gas served—pres- 
sure—B.t.u. content—number of meters, 
and whether each company sells appli- 
ances or not. Correct as of November 
ist, 1935—the most up-to-date and cor- 
rect directory available. Pocket size, 
Sx7 inches; 210 pages; $2.50 per copy. 


BLUE BOOK 


Personnel Directory 
of the Gas Industry 






















82.50 
Send Cheek to 







WESTERN GAS 
810 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles 


HOUSE 
ORGANS 


A sample copy of the William 

























’ Feather Magazine,* which is 






typical of the House Magazines 
we edit and print for 25 differ- 






ent companies, will be sent to 





any business executive who 






writes us on his company's 






letterhead. 







THE 


WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 









560 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 






*The house organ about which busi- 
ness executives have said It is the 
only one | take home and read. 



















of tools. Moreover, the loose leaf bul- 
letins are convenient for our distribu- 
tor’s salesmen for binding in_ their 
port folios. 

We have also thought of combining 
the two alternatives, i.c., issue a bound 
catalog, and then have the pages rerun 
in bulletin form. This would necessi- 
tate additional press work, and as our 
catalog will mean somewhat of an 
expense, we have to keep a sharp eye 
on the cost. 

In recent years we have used a loose 
leaf catalog and have found this gen- 
erally to be satisfactory for our needs. 
But naturally we want to have our 
new catalog material as effective as 
possible (without running into too 
great an expense) to meet the pres- 
ent-day requirements in selling to in- 
dustry. 

MANAGER SALFS PROMOTION. 

I believe you have a very good pic- 
ture of the situation and doubt if 
there is anything that we can suggest 
that will be of value to you. How- 
ever, there is one point that you have 
not made which is in favor of the loose 
leaf form and that is that when quot- 
ing, if you have a separate bulletin for 
each type, the bulletins may be at- 
tached to the quotation and mailed 
for two or three cents rather than 
increasing postage by having to send 
the whole catalog. 

The principal problem often comes 
with obsolescence. If you print enough 
for a year, one page or two is likely 
to become obsolete before your sup- 
ply of catalogs is used up. When sep- 
arate bulletins are used it is only 
necessary to reprint the bulletin or 
bulletins affected. A negative on the 
the loose leaf side involves the fact 
that most loose leaf binders do not 
permit the pages to all open flat. How- 
ever, there are now several new bind- 
ers available that permit complete 
opening which improves this situation. 

It occurs to me that whether you 
use the bound catalog, a single sheet 
catalog, or a loose leaf catalog com- 
posed of four or eight page bulletins 
(which we favor), it would probably 
pay you to hold your principal sup- 
ply at the printer and only have the 
bulletins assembled and made up in 
On this basis it 
might be practical for you to have a 


small quantities. 
few made up at one time using spiral 
ring binding. This would give you 
the advantage of newness and novelty 
of form and also permit you to keep 
the bulk of your material separate for 


quotation work, for correction, etc. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Catalog Technique 


avoid duplication and shipments were 
made in the following order: 

1. The company’s own salesmen. 

2. Jobbers and jobbers’ organiza- 
tions. 

3. In accordance with post card re- 
quests received as a result of the 
announcement. 

4. Other names on the salesmen’s 
list after return post cards had 
been checked against them. 


After all requests had been filled, 
second announcement was sent out in 
the form of a personal letter; this also 
received quite a favorable return. !n 
all, the distribution has been quite 
extensive and was based only on re- 
quests received either through sales- 
men or as a result of the two an- 


~ 


nouncements. 

The advertising department abso- 
lutely insisted upon being responsible 
for the distribution, thereby acting as 
a clearing house to protect against 
unnecessary duplication and waste. 
Furthermore, it was essential that it 
have a complete record of the names 
and addresses of all those to whom 
catalogs were forwarded. Otherwise, 
there would be no way to keep them 
up-to-date when new pages are issued. 
@ A catalog of the bulletin or booklet 
type which perhaps is the most unus- 
ual ever issued by an industrial ad- 
vertiser, features the Channel Valve 
manufactured by Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, New York City. This is an 
eight-page 8'4x11-in. saddle stitched 
booklet with a 
booklet stitched into the center spread 
The inner booklet is 6'/4,x8 inches, ap- 
proximately the size of an illustration 
of the valve. The inner four pages 
of this booklet are printed on heavy 
transparent stock, the illustrations be- 


smaller eight-page 


ing of inner parts of the valve. This 
unique and clever arrangement pe 
mits the reader to open up the va 
to inspect its inner parts and co 
struction features, all of which 
sales features of the product. 

The use of transparent sheets lends 
itself quite effectively in this man- 
ner where the manufacturer wishes to 
give a vivid picture of the produc 
assembly, especially in cases where the 


je 


function of the equipment is not 


parent from the outside. 





* A hill pony, 
H O R § & accustomed to leading 


Rae i oe #, = : aa =a pack train the short- 


est and easiest way, 


will unerringly pick 
out the best trail on 
the steepest and most 
forbidding mountain- 
side . ... That is 


“horse sense.” 


*% Advertisers, selling 
manufacturers of electrically- 
operated machines, appliances 
and devices, have beaten a 
trail to their market through 
ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING. _ Experience 
has shown them it is the short- 
est and easiest route. That’s 

Advertising space volume of 62 industrial publications appears monthly in “horse-sense,” too, Constant- 


“Industrial Marketing.” Here is a comparison of ELECTRICAL MANU- ly increasing numbers of ad- 


FACTURING gains with the average gains of the field as shown. : ‘ 
vertisers are using a substan- 
1936 62 3 ? 
over Industrial ELECTRICAL tially-expanding volume of ad- 
1935 Publications MANUFACTURING ap ype 

% % vertising to come within the 


J i . = = ™ 
FEBRUARY 26. 9 marketing range of ELEC- 


MARCH 40.1 TRICAL MANUFACTUR- 


*Unavailable at time this comparison was made. Undoubtedly the figures are ING 
published elsewhere in this the April issue of “Industrial Marketing.”’ 4 ° 


ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Publishers to the Electrical Industry 
Since 1892 


(4-71 
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WANTED 


@ @ @ Another Product to 


fit into this Construction 





manufacturers of construction equipment 
sell to the industry—we have lived with ’em, 
eaten with "em—slept with ‘em. 


f::: eighteen years we have been helping 


EXPERIENCE THAT WILL 
HELP YOU 


We were selling shovels when the gasoline rig 
was considered a joke and when the %-yard 
steamer was the choice of the highway contractor. 
We were selling pavers when the 21-E was the 
standard for road paving and when the industrial 
railway was helping make paving records. 


We were selling mixers before anybody ever 
heard of a tilter. The handling of shores, form 
clamps and supplies has given us constant contact 
with building construction. 


Our experience began accumulating with the 
beginning of the greatest rise in heavy building 
ever known and has been enlarged by passing 
through all the peaks of engineering activity and 
the valleys of a depression. 


NOT JUST ANOTHER ACCOUNT 


Our position then is not merely that of an 
agency seeking just another account. We are 
offering to the manufacturer of construction 
equipment a specialized and intensive experience 
in this work—experience that will be of real 
value to any manufacturer not only in the form 
of avoiding advertising mistakes both as to kind 
of advertising and media but in sales work, the 
introduction to valuable contacts and worthwhile 


construction advice and criticism. 





Picture! 


NATION WIDE CONTACTS 


Personal acquaintanceship with most of the 
leading equipment distributors of the country. 
with the heads of other well known manufac- 
turers, with sources of official information com- 
bined with an enviable reputation in the industry 
puts us in position to secure information quickly, 
help in the building up of a sales organization and 
in many cases to actually put the client in a posi- 
tion to make a sale. 


WE KNOW THE INDUSTRY 


Experience, contacts and enthusiasm permit us 
to step in to the advertising and sales picture of a 
construction equipment manufacturer as _ prac- 
tically a going “cooperation.” The usual loss of 
time and the expense of education is eliminated. 
We know the market. We know the competitor 
and the competitive angle. We know the special 
ability and the coverage of the media available. 
We know the kind of direct mail that works. We 
know the type of appeal that pulls and how to 
meet and counteract the thrusts of competition 
and we are equipped from a production stand- 
point to prepare advertising that is free from tech- 
nical error. In addition we give you a prominent 
place in a select circle of highly successful manu- 
facturers in this field and offer you an oppor- 
tunity to partake of the exchange of ideas and 
observe the handling of problems similar to yours, 
even cooperate to mutual advantage. 


THE DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH 


at the right indicates the type of construction equip- 
ment accounts we are now serving. These accounts 
have been using our service for many years. This is 
an invitation to a limited number of similar organi- 
zations to join this group—to you, to let us show 
you how we can help your sales work. 
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paper for curing 
concrete 
pavements 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL 1s ADVERTISING 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 7750 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


FOR 


YOURSELF 


Take any issue of 
HIDE AND LEATHER with 
SHOE FACTORY .... 


And write any or ALL of our 
advertisers—simply ask them, 
“Why do you advertise in HIDE 
AND LEATHER?" We'll abide 
by the answer. Will you? 


NOTE: The fact that HIDE AND 
LEATHER with SHOE FACTORY 
leads ALL shoe and leather papers 
in lineage gain and total PAID sub- 
scriptions might have some bearing 
on this matter! 





P.S.: If you haven't a copy of this 
magazine on your desk, a post card 
will bring one by return mail—and 
we hope you won't mind our includ- 
ing @ space rate card. 


Hl DE and 
“LEATHER ° 


wie SHOE FACTORY 
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THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


had the remarkable subscription re- 
newal percentage of 


86.65% 


A. B. C. 


This means guaranteed reader inter- 
est—important to every advertiser! 


Advertisers in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER profit from this reader 
interest and get adequate coverage 
of the 2216 plants in the Meat Pack- 
ing and Allied Industries. 


Only THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
is needed to reach the Meat Packing 
and Allied Industries! 


Pp THE isionel 
The Magazine of the Meat Packing 
and Allied Industries 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


300 Madison Ave., New York ’ 
103! S. Broadway, Los Angeles Y] 











Philadelphia Gets 
N.1LA.A. Conference 


The 1936 National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association conference will 
be held in Philadelphia, Sept. 30-Oct. 

2. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel 
has been selected 
as headquarters. 
Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers will 
be host and Ro- 
land G. E. UIll- 
man, president, 
Roland G. E. UIl- 
man Organiza- 
tion, agency, head 
R.G.E. Ullman °F. the Philadel- 
phia Chapter, will 
be general chairman of the meeting. 

It is reported that students of 
Wharton School of Commerce lo- 
cated at Philadelphia will be required 
to attend many of the sessions of 
the conference as part of their course. 


Flood Routes 
Pittsburgh Meeting 

Far-reaching effects of floods in the 
East extended to the Pittsburgh In- 
dustrial Advertising Council and 
washed out the March 19 meeting. 
It has been postponed to April 2, at 
which time W. R. Huber, advertising 
manager, Gulf Oil Corporation, will 
give his previously scheduled talk on 
Gulf’s advertising and marketing pro- 
gram. 


Detroit Studies 
Publicity Technique 


The March 10 meeting of Indus- 
trial Marketers of Detroit was de- 
voted to a discussion of publicity. 
G. W. Walter, advertising manager, 
Rex Products Company, who served 
many years as a business paper edi- 
tor, presented the editor’s viewpoint, 
outlining what constitutes acceptable 
publicity material, mechanics of prep- 
aration, pitfalls to be avoided, treat- 
ment of photographs and other details. 
House organs were also discussed in 
an open forum following the sched- 
uled topic. 

R. Davison, and William E. Mc- 


Fee, president and vice-president, r¢ 
spectively, of the N. I. A. A., were 
present at this meeting. Mr. Davy 
son detailed the objectives of the n 
tional organization and the progre 
it is making, while Mr. McFee, wh« 
is chairman of the national membe 
ship committee, stressed benefits 
be gained by increasing the organiz 
tion. 


St. Louis Studies 
Mechanics of Advertising 
Industrial Marketing Council 
St. Louis is now devoting its noo 
day meetings to discussions on the 
mechanical side of the advertising 
problem. During the course of this 
series each meeting will be addressed 
by some man_ recognized for his 
knowledge of the subject under con 
sideration. W. E. LaDriere, vice 
president and director of productio 
and art, Gardner Advertising Con 
pany, covered “Layout and Art” 
the March 12 meeting. 


Cleveland Sets Birthday 
Party for Davison 

R. Davison, advertising manage 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York, and president, National Indus 
trial Advertisers’ 
Association, ran 
into a birthday 
party for himself 
when he and Wil- 
liam E. McFee, 
chief copy writer, 
American Rolling 
Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., 
N. L. A. A. vice- 
president, attend- 
ed the March 11 
meeting of Indus- 
trial Marketers of 
Cleveland. 

At the conclu- 
sion of the dinner 
preceding the 
meeting, Mr. Da- 
vison was  pre- 
sented with a 
double - deck 
birthday cake. 
The top of the 
upper deck was 





sscribed, “1936—Dave We Salute 
You—Lots of Repeats—I. M. C.” 
When removed from its supporting 
olumns, the upper cake was boxed 
for him to take to his family. He 
en cut the lower section for the 
uests. 
The scheduled program of the meet- 
g was devoted to “Direct Mail” with 
irr Liggett, president, Carr Liggett, 
1c., agency, as leader. L. R. Beck, 
lvertising manager, The Cleveland 
Tractor Company, chairman of the 
embership committee, distributed a 
»w brochure for use in soliciting 
memberships. The piece is titled 
The Possibilities in Industrial Mar- 
eting,” and outlines the purpose and 
ctivities of the association. The Cax- 
mm Company, under Robert Bande- 
low, printed the booklet and present- 
d it to the organization. 


New Jersey Is Organizing 

A New Jersey chapter of the N. 
I. A. A. is being formed with head- 
quarters in Newark. Active in the 
move are Logan D. Grupelli, National 
Oil Products Company; Herbert V. 
Mercready, Magnus Chemical Com- 
pany, and Francis R. Risley, Charles 
Dallas Reach Company. See picture 
on page 25. 


Chicago Hears How 
To Create Ideas 

Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, promoted a big meet- 
ing on March 9 with two headline 
speakers and several N. I. A. A. of- 
ficials on the rostrum. This was the 
first of the chapter meetings attended 
by President Davison and Vice-presi- 
dent McFee on their tour last month. 
Frank O. Wyse, advertising manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, Milwaukee, 
N. L. A. A. secretary-treasurer, and 
Forrest U. Webster, manager, mer- 
chandising sales, Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee, past president of the 
national association, also were pres- 
ent. 

James W. Young, professor of 
business history and advertising, Chi- 
cago University, and formerly a vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Chicago agency, startled 
the meeting with the simplicity with 
which he outlined “The Technique 
of Producing Ideas.” Five principal 
steps constitute the procedure: 

1. Gathering the raw material. 
First, specifically, by product mate- 
rial; second, generally, by building up 
» reserve of information on all sub- 

cts. A card index should be used 
for the first and a scrapbook for the 
latter. 

2. The process of masticating the 
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material. Here the tentative idea is 
created and it is worked over in an 
effort to improve and enlarge upon it. 

3. Period of incubation. Turn the 
problem over to the subconscious 
mind—drop it from active thinking. 

4. The birth of realization. If 
the first three steps have been cov- 
ered effectively the idea will then ap- 
pear—after you have stopped search 
for it. 

5. Development. Take the idea 
out of the world of reality and work 
it over to the degree of perfection 
or state of development required. 


underlying the 
process consist of: 1. New combina- 
tion of old elements. 2. Capacity to 
bring old elements into new combi- 
nations. Professor Young suggested 
study of history and anthropology and 
the history of advertising. 

The real business of advertising, he 
explained, is the production of ideas. 
All else is merely the machinery which 
distributes the ideas. The successful 
advertising agency is always a pro- 
ducer of ideas, he declared. 

Thomas H. Holden, vice-president 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, made a 


The principles 





















































e Announcing 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK—BUSINESS 
PAPER EDITION—FOR 1936-1937 






THE 1936-1937 EDITION OF THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK—BUSINESS PAPER EDITION 
—FOR 15 YEARS THE STANDARD REF- 
ERENCE BOOK FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRADE ADVERTISERS, WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1936. IN ADDI- 
TION TO COMPLETE AND AUTHORITA- 
TIVE MARKET DATA ON EVERY FIELD 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY, AND ALL 
ESSENTIAL REFERENCE MATERIAL COV- 
ERING PUBLICATIONS SERVING EACH 
FIELD, THE VOLUME WILL CONTAIN 
NUMEROUS INNOVATIONS DESIGNED 
TO MAKE IT INVALUABLE TO INDUS- 
TRIAL AND TRADE ADVERTISERS AND 
THEIR ADVERTISING AGENCIES. COM- 
PLETE DETAILS WILL BE ANNOUNCED 
IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 

















































ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INCORPORATED 


100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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special trip from New York to tell 
the E. A. A. about “Building Ex- 
pansion and What It Means to In- 
dustrial Advertisers.” Mr. Holden, 
who is an authority on building con- 
struction statistics, revealed that ac- 
tivity in the building trades is prac- 
tically double that of last year. In 
the commercial and industrial fields 
new building is needed mostly in the 
way of replacement to permit more 
efficient production. Decentralization 
of industry also is creating consider- 
able industrial construction, he point- 
ed out. 

England is far ahead of this coun- 
try in residential housing, he de- 
clared. In that country building and 
financing costs are low enough to per- 
mit families with incomes of $850 to 
buy homes. It is the lower income 
brackets in this country that need 
housing and to facilitate the work 
interest rates, land costs and construc 
tion costs through volume building 
should be reduced. The prefabricat 
ed house as a unit has not yet arrived, 
according to Mr. Holden. 


Canton, O., District 
Has Marketing Group 


The Canton Area Industrial Mar 
keting Group was formally organized 
on March 16. Elmer J. Kopf, ad 
vertising manager, Union Draw Steel 
Company, Massillon, O., has been 
elected president to serve until fall 
Meetings will be held twice a month 
on Monday evenings. Other off- 
cers elected are: Vice-president, Ar 
thur J. Brady, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton; secretary, H 
M. Klingensmith, of the Ira A 
Thomas Advertising Agency; and 
treasurer, A. S. Vogan, heading A. S. 
Vogan Associates. 

Leroy Dubs, advertising manager, 
The Canton Stoker Corporation, i 
chairman of the membership com 
mittee, and will be assisted by men 
in Alliance and Wooster, included 
in the territory served by the organ 
ization. H. E. Van Petten, indus 
trial advertising manager, The B. | 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O., pro 
gram chairman, Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland, is working with S. | 
Berkebile, advertising manager, Die 
bold Safe & Lock Company, who wil! 
direct Canton program activities. 

At the March 16 meeting, short 
discussions were held on these sub 
jects: With a limited appropriatio 
for business paper advertising, whic’ 
is to be preferred—small space 2 
frequent intervals or large space les 
frequently? Which is most effectiv 
in marketing an industrial product— 
broad representation through man 






cturers’ agents or limited repre- 
ntation by direct factory salesmen? 
Should the small organization carry 

its advertising efforts during slack 
‘siness periods? Can the salesman 
r an industrial product know too 
uch about the technical side of his 
oduct? 


re Forgotten Men 

f Direct Mail 

Blotters, illustrated mailing cards, 

urn cards and reprints of business 

vers advertisements, classed as “for- 
tten men” of industrial direct mail, 

eived attention at the E. A. A. 

nic meeting, March 23. 

John K. Crippen, advertising man- 

er, L. B. Allen Company, Inc., 

ened the forum with statements 

:t were fairly well concurred in by 

hers who revealed their practices. 

r. Crippen holds that blotters can 

made to play an effective part in 
the advertising program by serving 

; a reminder of salient facts advanced 

more detail in other forms of ad- 

vertising. To do this, the small area 
‘ the blotter should be treated bold- 

ly to attract attention and register 
a thought about the product or serv- 
ice. 
Illustrated mailing cards, he ad- 
vised, should carry illustration in color 
ind the stock as well should be va- 
ried. This also applies to return cards, 
he having found eel gray cards bring 
the greatest number of returns. 

Reprints of advertisements can be 
made into effective and inexpensive 
direct mail material and may also be 
uséd to good advantage as enclosures 
with quotations and special sales cor- 
respondence. 

Discussion developed that these four 
tyes of direct mail are used but little 
by those in attendance, with the ex- 
ception of reprints, which are mainly 
used to send to salesmen and distrib- 
utors. 

The Dole Valve Company, however, 
has done an exceptional job with blot- 
ters. Stuart G. Phillips, advertising 
manager, uses them to tie up the bold 
poster treatment of his inserts in trade 
papers, as enclosures with his roto- 

ivure house organ to give a splash 

color, and as further tie-in material 
for use at conventions and exhibits. 

P. M. Gardanier, advertising man- 

r, R. G. Haskins Company, ex- 
tained his use of colored post cards 

1ich is detailed elsewhere in this 

ue. 


‘ame Changed to "Gas" 

Effective with the May issue, Western 
is will be known as Gas, a step which 
s been contemplated by the publishers 
r several years to conform to the pub- 
ation’s nation-wide coverage of the gas 
dustry. 
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Industrial 
expositions 





Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Expo- 
sition (Exhibition of Machinery, Power 
Installation Equipment, Accessories and 
Supplies), Greenville, $. C. W. G. Sir- 
rine, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 

April 13-17. American Chemical So- 
ciety, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Charles L. 
—— 728 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D 


Apr. 14-18. American Oil Burner As- 
sociation (Twelfth National Oil Burner 
Show), Detroit. 

April 20-21. American Gear Manu- 
facturers Association, Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Russell C. Ball, Philadel- 
phia Gear Works, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Apr. 20-22. New England Building 
Officials Conference, Boston. M. Murray 
W. Weiss, 694 Washington St., Boston. 

Apr. 20-24. Midwest Engineering & 
Power Exposition, Chicago. G. E. Pfis- 
terer, 308 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 20-25. Oil Equipment and En- 
gineering Exposition, Houston, Texas. 

May. American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York. W. Tower, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

May 49. Foundry and Allied Indus- 
tries Exposition. (Fortieth annual con- 
vention of American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation.) Convention Hall, Detroit. C. E. 
Hoyt, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

May 11-13. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

May 11-15. National Exposition of Coal 
Mining Equipment—American Méining 
Congress, Music Hall, Cincinnati. 

May 11-16. National Cotton Show, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

May 16-23. International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers (Operating 
Methods and Devices Exhibit), Dallas, 
Texas. W. J. McLaughlin, 134 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Inform-A-Show, New 
Orleans. 

June 3. Canning & Packing Machinery 
Institute, Chicago. 

June 8-11. American Electro Platers 
Society, Cleveland. E. S. Thompson, 905 
W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

June 8-12. American Water Works 
Association, Los Angeles. Sept., Rocky 
Mountain Section, Denver. Oct. 12-15, 
Southwest Section, Fort Smith, Ark. 

July. Great Lakes Power Show and 
Mechanical Exposition, Cleveland. Ernest 
Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. W. 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. John 
Kelly, Jr., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 12-17. Ninth Dairy Industries 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. Roberts 
Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New York. 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Congress, 
American Society for Metals, American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Ameri- 
can Welding Society, and the Wire Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. 











Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6st year. 





A BIG YEAR FOR BREWERS! 
Nothing can stop the upward curve of 
beer consumption. Beer is a drink of the 
masses, and as our unemployed ranks grow 
less, beer consumption increases. 
Rehabilitation work this year will be tre- 
mendous—so don't neglect this market. 


H.S. RICH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Don’t Guess at Market 
Trends—Use Research 


What Is It Going To Be? 


Coal Stokers . . . or Oil Burners? 
Electric Air Conditioning or Base- 
ment - Conditioned Ducted Air? 
Prefabricated Steel-and-Compo- 
sition Houses...or Knock-Down 
Wood Houses . . . or Individual 
Architect’s Designs? 


Who Can Answer? 


The householder, the dealer, the 
jobber, the contractor, the man- 
ufacturer, the designer—through 
properly conducted research. 


Who Can Find the Answer? 


ASK 


ANDERSON, NICHOLS, 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
330 West Forty Second Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ENGINEERING - MANAGEMENT-MARKET 
AND CONSUMER RESEARCH 














ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MARCH ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 
1936 1935 
Industrial Group 


American Architect 

American Builder & Build- 
ing Age 

American Machinist (bi-w) 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Automotive Industries (w) 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w). eee 

Brewers Journal 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Coal Age 

Confectioners Journal 

Construction Methods .... 

Cotton 

Electric Light & Power... 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Engineering & 
Journal 

Engineering 
(w) 

Factory Management 
Maintenance 

Food Industries 

Heating, Piping & 
Conditioning 

Heating & 
Magazine 

Industrial Power 

The Iron Age 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Engineering of 
Shipping Age 

Mass Transportation 

Metals &? Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop... 

National Petroleum News 
(w) 

National Provisioner 

Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 

The Paper Industry 

Paper Trade Journal (w).. 

Pencil Points 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering. . 

Printing 

Railway Age 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Roads & Streets 

Southern Power Journal.. 


(bi-w).. 
Mining 


News Record 


Ventilating: 


IAM WMNIOkAWwW 
OCA Bw OAM ws] 


+ 
whe ot 
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Broadens Field 


Effective with the April issue Building 
Modernization will be known as Building 


and Modernization and will cover new 
construction as well as modernization ap- 
plying to single residences, apartment 
houses and store buildings. 


Increases Rates 

Fortune has issued new advertising 
rates effective June 15, necessitated by 
growth of circulation to 130,000, a thirty 
per cent increase over present guarantee. 
Contracts will be accepted at current rates 
until that date to © through the issue 
of March, 1937. 
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Pages 
1936 1935 


Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Waterworks & Sewerage. . 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 

Western Gas 

The Wood Worker 


Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w)... 
Automobile Trade Journal. 
Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News.... 
Commercial Car Journal... 
Domestic Engineering 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 
Jewelers’ Circular 
Keystone 78 
Mida’s Criterion 42 
Motor 94 
National Grocers Bulletin. 32 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 64 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 54 
Southern Hardware 61 
Sporting Goods Journal... 33 
Totals 1,470 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w).... 143 
American Funeral Director 53 
American Restaurant 
Dental Survey 
Hospital Management ... 
Hotel Management 
National Underwriter 
Oral Hygiene 
Trafhe World 


Totals 


tFive Issues 

*Special Issue 

$Last issue estimated 

tNot included in totals. 

xIncludes Class ¢€ Industrial Marketing 
Section 


Walsh to Herman-Nelson 

Edward R. Walsh, Jr., has resigned as 
retail sales manager of Gilbert & Barker 
Mfg. Company and joined the Herman- 
Nelson Corporation, Moline, Ill., as gen- 
eral sales manager of the air conditioning 
and automatic heating division. 


Marine Directory Out 

“The Marine News Annual Directory” 
for 1936, a 560-page book, has been is- 
sued. The volume lists the names and 
addresses and personnel of practically all 
steamship companies, boat builders, repair 
yards and other divisions of the shipping 
industry 


Advertising Continues 
To Gain Substantially 


In Business Papers 


@ THE increasing use of advert 
ing space in industrial, trade and cla:s 
papers continues to be reflected in r: 
ports of business carried in March 
sues. Sixty-two papers in the indu 
trial group carried 460 pages adc 
tional business over issues a year ag 
a gain of 9.52 per cent. The i: 
crease for the first three months 
the year was 21.4 per cent, repr 
sented by 15,108 pages for the firs 
quarter of 1936 against 12,438 pags 
for the 1935 period, a jump of 2,6 
pages. 

The trade group represented | 
twenty papers came through Marc! 
with a gain of eighteen pages ov 
the 1935 month, or 1.2 per cent. An 
increase of an even hundred pages fo: 
the first three months of the yea: 
gave the group a 2.36 per cent gai 
Total pages carried amounted to 4,32‘ 
compared with 4,229 pages in the 
1935 quarter. This gain is show: 
despite the heavy volume of automo- 
bile show business carried in pape: 
of that field in 1935 when shows we: 
held in January. 

Nine papers representing the class 
group are making the best showing 
that division has registered for well 
over a year. March issues carried 5.97 
per cent more business than those of 
last year, a gain of thirty-five pages 
for those reporting. The improve- 
ment for the first quarter of 1936 
amounted to 125 pages, or 7.82 per 
cent. Pages carried in the current 
period aggregated 1,722 against 1,597 
pages in the first three months of 
1935. 





John Rolfe Changes 


John Rolfe has left the publicity 
partment of Barber-Greene Compa: 
Aurora, Ill., to become sales promotion 
manager of the All-Steel-Equip compa 
of that city. 


Degnan Joins Hill 

James M. Degnan, formerly 
Worthington Pump & Machinery C 
poration, multi-V-drive and automot 
divisions, has been appointed gener 
sales manager of the Hill Diesel Eng 
Company, Lansing, Mich. 


Special Issue Postponed 


The Chrysler Corporation number 
American Machinist, announced for } 
6 will be published on May 20. 
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Suggestions Welcomed 

[o the Editor: I wish to compli- 

nt you on INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 

ich I consider extremely worth 
while. I have enjoyed Mr. Lester’s ar- 
ticles, which I assume follow his book, 
“Marketing Industrial Equipment.” 
There are certain other publications 
long this general line, namely, “In- 
dustrial Marketing,” by John H. Fred- 
erick; “The Marketing Institution,” by 
R. F. Breyer, and “Industrial Pur- 
chasing,” by Henry T. Lewis, extracts 
from which would, I believe, form 
very interesting articles particularly 
should these articles be followed by or 
combined with comments by indi- 
who are now actively con- 
cerned with marketing industrial 
equipment who might indicate where 
the broad principles laid down in 
these texts could be applied to the 
problems of specific industries. 

S. W. Corsin, 

Machinery Manufacturers Section, In- 

dustrial Department, General Elec- 

tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

> 3 

Seeks Information on 
Distributors’ Prices 


viduals 


To THE Eprror: I have followed 
the articles you have been publishing 
on distributor relationship by J. M. 
McKibbin, Jr., of Westinghouse, and 
have found them of extreme interest 
and practical value. There is one point, 
1owever, that I believe should warrant 
attention and that is the matter of 

counts to distributors. 

Jur products are sold mainly 

ough mill supply distributors, and 

hough we work with them to de- 

lop business in their territories, a 

eat many treat the line as mere salt 

d sugar after our field men leave. 
im the other hand, we do have a few 
ve-wire distributors who have pro- 

ded special technically trained men 

) promote a group of related lines of 
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which ours is one. These houses do 
a fine job for us and I am inclined to 
believe that because of the special at- 
tention they give to our products that 
we would be justified in deviating 
from our standard policy of one dis- 
count to all distributors by giving 
these companies something extra in 
recognition of their progressive sales 
efforts. It is my thought that this 
practice need not be broadcast, but 
in instances where it did become 
known, it might serve to stimulate ad- 
ditional sales activity for our line. 

I should like to know what other 
manufacturers are doing along this 
line. Maybe some would like to ex- 
press themselves through your col- 
umns. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETER. 
vvwy 
Approves Yard Stick 
For Expositions 


To THE Eprror: Congratulations 
on the splendid article in your Febru- 
ary issue entitled “Evaluating the In- 
dustrial Exposition.” 

We believe that this article would 
be of value to us in connection with 
the forthcoming National Metal Ex- 
position which is sponsored by a num- 
ber of leading technical societies, in- 
cluding the American Society for 
Metals, and we should like to have re- 
prints of it. 

R. A. Fryer, 
Sales Promotion Department, Ameri- 
can Society for Metals, Cleveland. 
vvwy 
Who Else Uses 
This Technique? 


To THE Eprror: We are interested 
in the possibilities of using transparent 
cellulose materials in a decorative way 
in occasional advertisements for clients, 
and are interested in knowing whether 
others have done any work in this 
direction. 

The accompanying proof of an ad- 














AN ENORMOUS MARKET 
CREDIT RATING HIGH 
READ HOW TO REACH IT 


4 There are 6,602 commercial 
ig telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 Inde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY'S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


> 
> 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
phone organizations in the U. S. 
This field is reached by RURAL 
—* TELEPHON- 


Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 

For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, y 








IF the warm air heat- 
ing, sheet metal, roofing 
and air conditioning in- 
dustry affords you a 
market for your products 


Then 


you should have a 
consistent adver- 
tising campaign 


in 


NATIONAL 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 
407 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 








SES) Se RE RE 
A NEW COVERAGES 


@ Because of its exclusive engineering 
articles, key communications executives 
and engineers of leading Railroads and Oil 
Pipe Lines read TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
(only monthly journal serving entire tele- 
phone industry). These companies purchase 
and maintain their own telephone systems 
and form a concentrated market with tre- 
mendous buying power. 

@ Advertising in TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
qives you economic coverage of these im- 
portant markets and also covers the enor- 
mous buying influence in Bell Telephone 
Companies and the 6600 Independent tele- 
phone companies. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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SOO 


products we've 
helped to sell 


THERE just isn’t any substi- 
tute for experience, and when it 
comes to industrial advertising 
service, lack of experience is sure 
to mean lack of adequate returns 
on the advertising investment. 


many 
have 


Through our work for 
well-known clients, we h 
learned much in a wide variety 
of fields—and about the selling 
of many products—500 of them 
are produced and sold by our 
clients. 


: ervice 
rounded § 


Vv ot service. 


3y looking through this list, an 
executive interested in finding 
an industrial agency, ready- 
made to help him quickly, could 
mighty soon tell whether or not 
this is the agency he wants. 
We'll gladly arrange an oppor- 
tunity with this end in view— 
without imposing any obligation 
to go farther. 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Ine. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: Am Branch Office: 
230 Park Ave. y 3701 Broad St. 


New York, N. Y. Philadelphia. 
Member A. A. A. A. 





| 


vertisement appearing in current in- 
dustrial publications for The Cleve- 
land Worm & Gear Company is an 
example of what we mean. 

We would be interested in hearing 
from any others who may have made 
progress in this interesting possibility 
by research and experiment, as we have 
for some time past. 

Paut TEas, 
President, Paul Teas Incorporated, 
Cleveland. 
vvwy 
Publication Is Needed 

To THE Eprror: You certainly are 
doing an excellent job with INpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING; each issue seems to 
be better than the one before. Keep 
up the good work. We certainly do 
need this type of activity in the indus- 
trial advertising and selling field. 

Louts J. Ort, 

Manager, Advertising Department, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
vveyY 
Appreciates Articles on 
Distributor Relationship 

To Tue Eprror: 
you what a fine job you have been 


Permit me to tell 


doing in your series of articles on 
selling through distributors, jobbers 
and manufacturers’ agents. 
K. W. Casn, 
Advertising Manager, Penn Electric 
Switch Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
— ¥ F 
Liked Building Story 
To the Editor: The story on the 
building and market 
proved very interesting to all of us. 
R. P. REYNOLDs, 
Publicity Department, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


construction 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Qualifications 
with the salesman merely following 
up and taking the order. 

These apparently limiting factors 
can be offset by a wider range of 
activities on the part of the industrial 
advertising manager. 

He can interest himself in product 
and market analysis. He can become 
the authority on features that sell each 
product and the value of each feature. 
He can have a measure of each market 
in relative and potential values. He 
can know the buying habits and sea- 
sons of buying in each industry. 

As a plus factor along advertising 
lines, he become expert 


may in se- 


SUPPOSE YOU COULD 


RIGHT ON THROUGH 
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curing favorable publicity for h 
company and his industry. 

Personnel and industrial relation 
work are also open to a successful in 
dustrial advertising manager. As a 
expert in good will building, he ma 
help maintain and improve the rela 
tionships between employer and em 
ployee, and in this way prove himsel! 
a most valuable aid to management. 

The job of an industrial advertisin 
manager is a good job, and as with 
most jobs, it is just as big as h 
makes it. 





"Textile Bulletin" Has 
Silver Anniversary 

Twenty-five years of service to the te) 
tile industry was marked last month b 
Textile Bulletin. The Silver Anniversar 
Number, issued on March 5, consisted « 
204 pages, heavy with advertising. Th: 
editorial material traced the development 
of the industry in all its branches, an 
also treated mechanical progress, employ 
relationship and legislation concerning 3t 


Rated Contractors’ 
Guide Published 


The 1936 edition of “Rated Contra 
tors’ Buying & Selling Guide” has bee 
issued and is being circulated only t 
financially rated sheet metal, warm a 
heating, air conditioning and_ roofir 
contractors, as well as manufacturers ar 
distributors of equipment and materia 
in these fields. 


Gregory Joins Agency 

James H. Gregory, recently of Cor 
mercial Advertising Agency, has join 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwa 
kee agency. Mr. Gregory served 
president of Engineering Advertisers A 
sociation, Chicago, in 1927-28. 


Merge Agencies 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associat: 
Inc., Milwaukee agency, has absorbed t! 
business and executive personnel of H 
man-McGinnis, Inc., St. Paul. 
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The Plain Facets about 
Industrial Advertising Associations... 


A conservative estimate of the number of industrial advertising men in this country would 


give us a figure somewhere between 10,000 and 15,000. 


Except for their “trade journals,” such as Industrial Marketing, the great majority of these 
men are absolutely on their own. Many of them are unacquainted with one another. Many 
of them do not realize that their improvement lies every bit as much with their unknown 
contemporaries as with themselves. 

What, then? The present and prospective chapters of the NIAA hold the logical answer. 
These groups are by, for and of industrial marketing and advertising men. They don’t 


waver, they don’t lean first this way and that—they go straight down the groove of industrial 


marketing interests: with speakers, clinics, round-table discussions, studies, surveys and all 
the rest. 

The proof? See it in the present nine strong chapters of the NIAA listed below. See it 
further in Youngstown, Detroit, Northern New Jersey, Canton (Ohio), where earnest, en- 


thusiastic, far-sighted men are organizing local and district associations devoted strictly to 


improvement and advancement of industrial marketing practices, of which advertising is an 


important part. 


If you live in an industrial center, major or minor, and want and need such an association, 
and are willing to work to achieve it—for your own and others’ selfish interests—the 14-year- 


old NIAA can help you no end. Our headquarters address is just below, and we won't keep 


you waiting for a reply. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Ine. 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT* *The next NIAA chapters YOUNGSTOWN* 


THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS. 
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Bus and Electric 
Railway Market 


200 Million in 1936 


In 1935 the mass transportation companies 
spent over $50,000,000 for new rail cars 
and buses. Budget estimates for 1936 in- 
dicate that this figure will probably be 
increased substantially over the purchases 
actually made in 1935. 


Approximately $40,000,000 was expended 
in 1935 for way and structures, involving 
new rail, ties, fastenings, crossings, and 
paving materials. So much deferred main- 
tenance must be carried out in 1936 that 
it has been estimated that expenditures 
should reach $60,000,000. Power plant 
equipment capital expenditures for 1936 
are estimated to be $18,000,000. 





in addition to capital expenditures for 
new equipment, the mass transportation 
industry will spend over $70,000,000 for 
maintenance materials of all kinds for re- 
pairs and renewal parts of rail cars, 
buses, power equipment and track. 


7. 
Reach this market through MASS TRANS- 


PORTATION—at the lowest cost per thou- 
sand. No waste distribution. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


(Formerly Electric Traction & Bus Journal) 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

















DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS | 
| 


are saying about you, your | 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 





and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
" 435 W. 23d St. New York City 





60 


Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publisher: 





195. Air Conditioning in 1935—A 
Summary. 

This report tabulates the territorial 
distribution of air conditioning instal- 
lations in 1935, by types of buildings 
and breakdown of unit sizes. Issued 
by Automatic Heat and Air Condi- 
tioning. 

184. Refrigeration in the Baking 
Field. 

This booklet explains the essential 
uses for refrigeration in the baking in- 
dustry and sets the total bakery re- 
frigeration and refrigerator market at 
9,900 plants, with a breakdown ac- 
cording to size. Issued by Bakers’ 
Helper. 


185. New Opportunities to Increase 
Sales of Generating Plant Equip- 
ment. 

This elaborate booklet issued by 
Electrical World, by means of graphs 
and tabulations of results of a survey, 
shows there have been many radical 
changes and improvements which 
have brought about an entirely new 
set of conditions as far as the ability 
of utilities to meet the loads is con- 
cerned, as a result of which utilities 
are planning capital purchases. The 
buying influence of fifty-seven utili- 
ties are detailed. 


Increase Your Sales Through 
Electrical Contractors Operat- 
ing Service Shops. 

A report of a survey made by Elec- 
trical Contracting among 11,785 
“verified” electrical contractors show- 
ing that over forty-two per cent of 
them are engaged in service shop 
work. The kind of work done is 
specified and other data given to es- 
tablish the importance of the electri- 
cal contractor as a factor in the dis- 
tribution and sale of electrical equip- 
ment. 


180. 


175. Editorial Enterprise. 

The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


189. We File a Brief. 

This booklet issued by Industria: 
and Engineering Chemistry gives mar- 
ket information regarding the chemi 
cal process industries. 


192. Through the Bakery with tl 
Candid Camera. 

For this unusual pictorial presenta- 
tion of an industry in action, the can 
did camera caught realistic closeup 
of machines in motion, the flying 
hands of bakery workers, bread an 
cake in the actual every-day making. 
giving a convincing picture of the 
bakery industry, its size, its comple» 
operating routine and its transition 
from a hand trade to a machine in 
dustry. Issued by Bakers Weekly. 


154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the powe: 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup 
plies ordinarily sold through industria! 
distributing (mill supply) organiza 
tions. Indicated are major markets 
good markets, and officials who specify 
purchases and initiate orders. 


190. Sources of Buying Information 
The question of where industria’ 
buyers turn for preliminary buying in 
formation is answered in this twenty 
eight-page booklet which records th 
findings of an extensive survey con 
ducted by the Recording and Statisti 
cal Corporation. A _ distinguishin 
feature of the survey is that n 
sources were mentioned in the inquir' 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
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Wracts-\-etalib 


Publications 











Editors and contributors supply the right men with a continuous balanced program 
of information on everything under the civil engineering and construction sun... 
Some readers are interested in everything; all readers are interested in something 

. A good point to keep in mind when you are trying to sell . . . It may take a 
one-man decision to get your product sold; it may take a conference decision. . . 
You build standing with all factors when you use the advertising pages of these 


publications to supply readers with information about your company and products. 
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Carrying Four Hammers 








OFFICIAL PROPOSALS 
New DeepWater Port 
at Cartagena, Colombia 
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Vice Presidents to Engineers, 
FORTUNE has 248 subscribers 
in key positions in this one 
large industrial company. 
Men up and down the line 
who can approve or reject the 
orders for your product or 
service. 

No exception this. In al- 
most any company—big or 
litthe—a large proportion of 
key men are enthusiastic 
FORTUNE subscribers. So en- 
thusiastic that 89% of them 
tell us that they go through 
the advertising page by page 
before settling down to edi- 
torial reading. 

Close to 400 advertisers 


are currently displaying their 


products or services in FOR- 


rUNE’s well-read pages. Your 
company, too, can profit 
from a selling campaign in 
FORTUNE. 


“The picture is an interior view 
of one of General Electric Com- 


pany's shops at Schenectady. 


135 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


